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PRESIDENT ABDEL EATTAH EL-SISI AND PRIME MINISTER IBRAHIM MAHLAB TALK ABOUT SOME OE EGYPT’S MOST IMPORTANT ISSUES 


A more secure future for Egypt 

After just one year in office, President Abdel Fattah el-Sisi 
is returning the country to stability and prosperity 


“We are implementing 
reforms to re-establish 
Egypt as a leading 
economic power,” Prime 
Minister Ibrahim Mahlab 


Regional security 

Egypt is at the forefront of a 
struggle with extremist groups 
[that] not only threaten us, hut 
menace the region and the world. 
We need a coordinated effort hy 
the international community to 
overcome this challenge. [We] 
should adopt a more holistic 
approach, including economic, 
social, and cultural dimensions, 
to confront this. Attempts to 
destroy the determination of 
the Egyptian people to huild a 
peaceful, prosperous future will 
not only fail, hut strengthen our 
resolve. Egypt is a fundamental 
pillar of security in the region. 
[Our] stability is an essential 
factor, playing a crucial political, 
cultural and religious role in 
extremely difficult conditions. 
Plans for WEF 
Davos [in 2015] provided a good 
opportunity to outline Egypt’s 
positions and portray the realities 
on the ground. We look forward 
to hosting next year’s WEF 
Middle East and North African 
Forum in Sharm El Sheikh. It 
is a critical forum to exchange 
views with world leaders and 
harness support on political 
and economic fronts. It provides 
an excellent opportunity to 
showcase reforms and initiatives 
implemented to improve the 
business environment and attract 
new investment, as well as the 
opportunities available... in our 
“Egypt 2030 vision”. This roadmap 
is a medium- to long-term 
strategy geared toward creating 
a modern, open, democratic, and 



productive society. We’ve set 
ambitious but achievable goals to 
transform this vision into reality. 

Major projects 

The Egyptian Economic 
Development Conference [in 
March 2015] was an opportunity 
to showcase the new era [we] 
have embarked upon, based 
on a recommitment toward 
partnership with the private 
sector. Twenty agreements 
were signed, valued at $66.4 
billion. Energy is critical to 
developmental endeavors, to 

“We are at the 
beginning of a journey 
and there is much more 
to do” President el-Sisi 

satisfy the needs of the people and 
meet industrial demand. Among 
the most significant projects was 
a $9 billion contract with Siemens 
to build power stations with a 
capacity of 14.4 GW. This will 
increase [our] energy supply by 
50 per cent. [Another] key project 
is the Suez Canal Development 
Project, completed in record time 


in just one year. Enlarging this 
strategic waterway will advance 
Egypt’s economy, increase 
capacity by allowing two-way 
traffic, reduce waiting and transit 
time, and create new jobs. The 
Suez Canal Authority estimates 
annual transit revenues for Egypt 
will almost triple, from $5 billion 
currently to $13.2 billion by 2023. 
Egypt’s advantages 
Egypt offers the world’s second 
highest rate of return on 
investment and is one of the 
largest markets in the Middle 
East and Africa. Situated at the 
nexus of Africa, Asia and Europe, 
Egypt serves as a strategic 
gateway to these markets. We 
have free-trade agreements that 
effectively expand Egypt’s market 
size to 1.6 billion, including the 
Tripartite Free Trade Area with 
26 African nations that will 
liberalize trade between Cairo 
and the Cape of Good Hope, 
unlocking trade benefits for 
the world. Today, Egypt is at a 
turning point in its history that 
is creating new and dynamic 
opportunities for all investors. 


Growth prospects 

Many international companies 
and organizations have 
expressed an exceedingly 
positive outlook for growth in 
the second quarter of 2015, as 
economic growth is projected to 
almost double to 4% in fiscal year 
2015, and the deficit expected to 
decline to 8.9% of GDP in FY15, 
compared to 10.8% in FY14, and 
14% in FY13. The reception of 
the dollar bond the government 
recently issued serves as a useful 
measure of investor confidence 
in the government of Egypt and 
the economic direction in which 
it is taking the country. 
Promising sectors 
The EEDC signaled an interest 
in Egypt’s investment oppor- 
tunities. There are many sectors 
[we have] targeted to attract 
investments, such as ICT, as the 
government is seeking to expand 



infrastructure, and the oil and 
gas sector, aimed at accelerating 
production from existing fields 
and incentivising exploration 
and development. There was a 
very strong vote of confidence 
by the international community 
and the signing of agreements at 
the conference is just a first step 
in a long process leading to the 
creation of new projects. 





Tears for 
Fears 

Kiev, Ukraine— Tear 
gas engulfs the 
entrance to the par- 
liament building as 
fighting between riot 
police and protesters 
erupts on August 31 
following a vote to 
amend Ukraine’s 
constitution to grant 
greater autonomy to 
areas in east Ukraine. 
The move was was 
brokered during 
peace talks between 
Russia and Ukraine in 
an attempt to prevent 
further violence in 
territories occupied 
by separatists. Pres- 
ident Petro Poros- 
henko aims to push 
through the measure 
in parliament, but 
opponents fear it will 
encourage pro- 
Russian forces to 
seize more territory. 
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Crawl 

Space 

Roszke, Hungary— 
Syrian migrants cross 
the Hungarian border 
from Serbia, August 
27. So far this year, 
police say more than 
140,000 migrants 
have been intercept- 
ed entering Hungary, 
mostly from neigh- 
boring Serbia. Many 
of those who first 
landed in Greece 
have given up on the 
economically chal- 
lenged nation and are 
moving toward north- 
ern Europe in hopes 
of claiming asylum in 
Austria or Germany. 
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Trashing the 
Opposition 

Beirut— Garbage 
piles up along a street 
on August i6y days 
after violent clashes 
between police and 
anti-government 
protesters left dozens 
wounded. In July, po- 
litical gridlock led to 
the closure of a land- 
fill and suspension 
of trash collection. 

After the powerful 
Shiite party Hezbol- 
lah and its Christian 
allies walked out of 
an emergency cabinet 
meeting, protesters 
took to the streets in 
what has become a 
rallying cry for coun- 
trymen upset with the 
government’s failure 
to address basic infra- 
structure and services 
issues, as well as what 
many view as a rigged 
system that favors 
those connected to 
those in power. 
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Poll Vault 

Mobile, Alabama- 
Republican presiden- 
tial front-runner Don- 
ald Trump takes the 
stage at Ladd-Peebles 
Stadium on August 
21. The billionaire 
real estate developer 
continues to surge in 
the polls, thanks in 
part to his populist 
rhetoric. In recent 
weeks, he has talked 
about raising taxes on 
hedge fund managers 
and imposing tariffs 
on American compa- 
nies that outsource 
labor or move their 
global headquarters 
outside the U.S. 


m 
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ISRAEL CHINA GUNS TURKEY ISIS POLITICS 


BEIJING IS NOT BURNING 

Growth is slowing in China, 
but that’s a good thing for 
them and the rest of us 


THE NUMBER of so-called experts yammer- 
ing on television about China who know next 
to nothing about China has reached an all-time 
high. And for these pseudo-Sinologists, the ver- 
dict is in: China, the world’s great growth story, is 
imploding. Its stock market plummeted— down 
five straight trading days between August 19 and 
24— and its real economy is slowing. Because 
China is the second-largest economy and one of 
the U.S.’s biggest trading partners, some analysts 
say Beijing is going to drag it down with them. 

Except it’s not that simple. And for those of us 
who work in China as reporters and correspon- 
dents— particularly for those like me, who’ve 
been here a long time— that reaction has been 
nothing short of depressing. Apparently, no one 
reads anything we write. 

The immediate cause of the market’s volatil- 
ity was an unexpected “devaluation” of China’s 
currency— the renminbi— on August 10 and 11. 
For more than a decade, the renminbi had either 
been stable against the U.S. dollar or appreciated 


steadily. But when Beijing allowed it to sink by 
3 percent over the course of two trading days, 
it seemed shocking— mainly because of what’s 
going on elsewhere in the world. Two major 
currencies (the euro and the Japanese yen) and 
a whole host of minor ones (the Russian ruble, 
the Brazilian real, etc.) have been sharply deval- 
ued over the past couple of years. These devalu- 
ations have intensified deflationary pressures in 
the global economy, because goods and services, 
in dollar terms, have become less expensive. If 
China decides to join the beggar-thy-neighbor 
parade, and further weakens its currency to help 
its flagging export sector, I would be concerned. 

That’s how the markets took the news. But it’s 
likely the wrong interpretation. Beijing even- 
tually wants the renminbi to be more like the 
dollar: a currency that international trade is 
priced in and that foreign central banks hold as 
reserves. China also wants the renminbi to be 
part of the International Monetary Fund’s special 
drawing rights scheme— a supplementary stash 
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STOCK PHOTO: The 
volatile Chinese 
exchange isn’t a 
bellwether for the 
country: Only 7 
percent of China’s 
urban population 
own stocks, and 69 
percent have less 
than $15,000 in 
their accounts. 
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of foreign exchange to be used only in extreme 
circumstances. The IMF declined to admit the 
renminbi earlier this summer, saying the curren- 
cy needs to be subject to market forces. At about 
6.2 renminbi to the dollar, most economists 
believed the Chinese currency was slightly over- 
valued. The 3 percent devaluation signaled that 
the People’s Bank of China (Beijing’s Fed) was 
going to allow the renminbi to float a bit more. 
Anything else was a secondary concern. 

So despite all the brouhaha, China is not 
undergoing a Japanese- or Europe an- style 
devaluation. The government is simply manag- 
ing an economic transition. Since the govern- 
ment of President Xi Jinping and Prime Min- 
ister Li Keqiang came to power in 2012, Beijing 
has made it clear that the engines of the Chi- 
nese economy— investment and exports— need 


to give way to growth driven by consumption. 
The Communist Party’s platform also stated 
that “market forces” will be “decisive” going 
forward. That was a signal that the era of heft 
loans to state-owned companies to build infra- 
structure was coming to a close. It also means, 
as the government acknowledged, annual 
growth rates were going to come down. The 
target this year is 7 percent— down signiflcantly 
from the 10 percent era that lasted more than a 
decade— and one that Beijing may not even hit. 

The transition to a more consumer-led 
economy will take time, but it is occurring. 
Consumption accounted for 60 percent of 
China’s gross domestic product (GDP) in 
the first half of this year. In 2015, the service 
sector and consumption will be bigger than the 
manufacturing and construction for the third 


POCKETBOOK 
PROTECTOR: 
China’s leaders 
know their growth 
vasn’t sustainable 
and are pushing 
for the sometimes 
painful transition 
to a more consum- 
er-led economy. 
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Straight year. Personal income continues to grow 
at nearly lo percent annually. 

Is this transition bad news? For companies 
that bet on China growing at a double-digit pace 
forever, sure. But it’s also normal. Economic 
history shows that when a sizable economy like 
China’s moves from one growth model to another, 
the shift is rarely painless. This happened to 
Brazil in the 1960s and Korea and Japan in the 
1990s. As Beijing-based economist Michael 
Pettis writes in his book The Great Rebalancings 
“The impact...will probably manifest itself in the 
form of a ‘lost’ decade or longer for China.” 

Is that why Chinese equities have crashed? 
Not so much. China’s stock market is a specu- 
lative hothouse, and it is not very indicative of 
where the economy is going. Only 7 percent of 
the urban population own stocks, and 69 per- 
cent of Chinese have less than the equivalent 
of $15,000 in their accounts, according to Andy 
Rothman, senior investment strategist at Mat- 
thews Asia. So just because its stock market has 
been cratering, doesn’t mean that the Chinese 
economy— or the American one, for that mat- 
ter-will go into recession. 

To some extent, it makes sense that the 
American stock market buckled on the news of 
slower Chinese growth. Corporate 
leaders, like many equity analysts, 
tend to fall in love with straight-line 
analysis, and during the first decade 
of this century, when it came to Chi- 
na’s economy, that straight line was 
only going up. China was supposed 
to quickly become the world’s larg- 
est market for everything, so the U.S. 

Fortune 500, and everyone else, in- 
vested heavily on that assumption. A 
friend of mine serves on the board of 
two large U.S. manufacturers, and he 
says their sales growth in China is 4 to 6 percent 
this year. The problem is, they had planned for 
8 to 10 percent growth. Partly as a result, both 
companies are now losing money in China— the 
first time in more than a decade. 

But the American market clearly overreacted. 
On August 24, Apple chief executive Tim Cook 
took the unusual step of emailing CNBC’s Jim 
Cramer to say that iPhone sales are growing 
faster than he had expected in China. Why 
would that be the case? Because urban consum- 
ers have money, and they are still spending. 
And that’s not going to change anytime soon. 
Investors seemed to finally recognize this when 
the market rallied on August 26 and 27. 

Despite all the doomsday rhetoric on televi- 
sion, China’s economic transition will be good 
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for the global economy in the long term. Though 
Beijing had a reputation for driving growth, its 
currency manipulation led to big trade surpluses 
that actually stripped growth from its trading 
partners. Now that will change. After the close of 
trading on August 25, the People’s Bank of China 
announced further cuts in interest rates and in 
its reserves— policy steps it hopes will increase 
cash in the economy, and thus consumption. As 
Patrick Chovanec, managing director and chief 
strategist at Silvercrest Asset Management in 
New York, puts it: “By propping up consumption 
in the face of an otherwise wrenching economic 
adjustment, China can become a source of 
much-needed demand, and a true growth- 
driver for the world economy.” 

China, of course, does have a debt problem; 
the country’s overall debt has surged from an 


estimated 85 percent of GDP in 2008 to about 
280 percent now. That’s debt held largely in the 
hands of state-owned enterprises, the financ- 
ing arms of local governments and real estate 
developers. This means that there is virtually no 
chance the government can use a massive cred- 
it jolt to jumpstart the economy. The question 
is whether they can avoid an unexpected debt 
crisis— a big bank run or large defaults in the 
shadow banking sector. Neither is beyond the 
realm of possibility. But if China’s growth slows 
over time, and debt issuance grows ever more 
slowly, the country’s troublesome debt-to-GDP 
ratio can begin to shrink. 

In other words, the boom is over, but Beijing 
isn’t burning. Slower growth may be exactly 
what China and the world needs. □ 
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WHO’S AFRAID OF THE ISRAEL LOBBY? 

How the Iran nuclear deal weakened 
Washingtons most powerful interest group 


UNTIL RECENTLY in Washington, the only issue 
Democrats and Republicans seemed to agree 
on was Israel. Though lawmakers on opposite 
sides of the aisle have bickered incessantly 
over Obamacare and federal spending, they 
always passed pro-Israel security bills with 


overwhelming majorities— from slapping new 
sanctions on Iran to reaffirming the Jewish 
state’s right to defend itself 
But as Congress prepares to challenge Presi- gy 
dent Barack Obama’s nuclear deal with Iran this JONATHAN BRODER 
month, the cause that once brought together # @JonathanBroderi 
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WHEN PUSH 
COMES TO 
SHOVE IT: Both 
AlPAC and Israeli 
Prime Minister 
Netanyahu pub- 
licly and loudly 
defied Obama on 
the Iran deal, and 
they could pay 
dearly for that. 


Israel’s bipartisan supporters has at least 
momentarily divided them. And that divide has 
exposed a larger rift between Jewish Demo- 
crats and Israel’s main U.S. lobby, the American 
Israel Public Affairs Committee (AIPAC). 

The Iran deal constrains the country’s nu- 
clear program for 15 years in return for ending 
international sanctions. Israeli Prime Minister 
Benjamin Netanyahu, all Senate Republicans, 
most House Republicans and the entire field of 
GOP presidential candidates oppose the deal, 
saying it clears the path for Iran to become a 
nuclear power. A growing number of Demo- 
crats, however, disagree. In fact, there now 
appears to be enough Democratic support in the 
House and Senate to prevent Republicans from 
blocking the deal. 

With ratification of the agreement now seem- 
ingly inevitable, some analysts say it could hurt 
AIPAC’s standing on Capitol Hill. For years, the 
lobby was among the most formidable in Wash- 
ington, respected and, because of its hardball 
tactics, feared. So this summer, when AIPAC 
met with hundreds of lawmakers and spent mil- 
lions of dollars on TV ads in an attempt to block 
the agreement, some thought the group might 
thwart the president. 

Yet in challenging Obama on Iran, AIPAC may 
have overestimated its influence. While a vote 
on military aid for Israel is an easy one for law- 
makers, a vote on the Iran deal is 
far more complicated: It involves 
matters of war and peace, which 
lawmakers have historically 
granted presidents wide latitude 
to pursue. “The strength of any 
8oo-pound gorilla lies in the per- 
ception that his power is so sig- 
nificant that no one challenges 
him,” says Robert Wexler, a for- 
mer Democratic congressman 
from Florida and a supporter of 
the deal. “But if the 8oo-pound 
gorilla challenges and loses, then the deterrence 
factor is seriously weakened.” (AIPAC did not 
respond to a Newsweek request for comment.) 

Part of the lobby’s clout has been its long-stand- 
ing claim that it speaks for American Jews on Israel- 
related issues. But during the recent scramble for 
support on Iran, J Street, a rival pro-Israel lobby 
that supports the nuclear deal, has become an 
influential player and liberal alternative, despite a 
budget that’s a fraction of AIPAC’s. “The illusion 
that there’s some form of wall-to-wall unity and 
unanimity on these issues in the Jewish political 
community has probably been put to rest by this 
fight,” says J Street President Jeremy Ben-Ami. 
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The battle with Obama wouldn’t be the first 
time AIPAC has been defeated by an American 
president. In 1978, the lobby failed to get Con- 
gress to stop Jimmy Carter’s sale of advanced 
warplanes to Egypt and Saudi Arabia. In 1981, 
AIPAC lost its bid to block Ronald Reagan’s sale 
of surveillance aircraft to the Saudis. And in 
1991, the group fell short in its effort to win loan 
guarantees for Israel because of George H.W. 
Bush’s concerns that the money would be used 
in West Bank settlements. 

But in each of those squabbles, AIPAC came 
close to winning, which burnished its image. 
And in subsequent elections, the lobby mobi- 
lized pro-Israel donors to help oust political 
opponents, most notably Republican Charles 
Percy of Illinois, chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, in 1984. “All the 
Jews in America, from coast to coast, gathered 
to oust Percy,” boasted Tom Dine, AIPAC’s 
executive director at the time. “And the Ameri- 


can politicians— those who hold public positions 
now, and those who aspire— got the message.” 

Today, no one is suggesting that AIPAC will 
have any trouble winning congressional sup- 
port for U.S. military aid to Israel. Analysts agree 
that the security relationship between Wash- 
ington and Jerusalem is strong and will remain 
so. Stephen Walt, a Harvard professor who 
co-authored a book critical of the Israel lobby, 
suggests that AIPAC’s lobbying against the Iran 
deal may wind up improving Jerusalem’s lever- 
age when it’s time to negotiate an enhanced 
security package that Obama offered the Jew- 
ish state as a way to make the accord more 


“THE STRENGTH OF ANY 
800-POUND GORILLA LIES 
IN TFIE PERCEPTION THAT 
HIS POWER IS SO SIGNIFICANT 
NO ONE CHALLENGES HIM.” 
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palatable. Though Netanyahu is holding off on 
those discussions until after Congress votes on 
the nuclear accord, Israel’s security establish- 
ment has quietly signaled to Washington that it 
would like to increase the $3 billion in U.S. mil- 
itary aid Israel has received annually since 1979 
and extend the arrangement for several decades. 

But the lobby may have more trouble convinc- 
ing the Obama administration to provide the 
kind of political support Jerusalem has grown 
used to. After Netanyahu took a position against 
Palestinian statehood during his 
March re-election campaign, 

Obama told him that Washing- 
ton would “reassess” its options 
on U.S.-Israel relations and Mid- 
dle East diplomacy. Since then, 
there has been speculation that 
the United States won’t block 
some pro-Palestinian resolu- 
tions at the United Nations 
Security Council. 

The administration can prob- 
ably count on J Street to provide 
political cover. The left-wing, pro-peace lobby 
draws its support from younger, more secular 
Jews who have grown disillusioned with 
AIPAC’s support for Netanyahu’s harsh poli- 
cies toward the Palestinians. And since Obama 
took office in 2009, some say, AIPAC’s stance 
on Israel has been indistinguishable from that 
of Netanyahu and the Republican Party. “In the 
1980s and 1990s, it was very easy to be biparti- 
san,” says Ben-Ami. “There were no arguments. 
But today, there’s a real argument, and you have 
to choose which side you’re on. That’s uncom- 
fortable for individuals and organizations. It 
raises issues of dual loyalty.” 

Until recently, AIPAC has managed to keep 
lawmakers in line by using vote studies on Is- 
rael-related bills to influence which candidates 
receive hefty campaign contributions. But the 
tally of 29 Democrats in the Senate and 74 in the 
House who support the Iran accord suggests a 
growing number of lawmakers are ready to defy 
the lobby, thanks in large part to effective fund- 
raising by J Street. AIPAC still has the power to 
influence which candidates receive pro-Israel 


PAC money, “but I don’t think the perception 
of that influence will be nearly as great,” says 
Wexler, who heads the S. Daniel Abraham Cen- 
ter for Middle East Peace. Says Douglas Bloom- 
field, a former legislative director for AIPAC 
and now a critic of the lobby, “There will be a 
greater inclination to resist.” 

With the 2016 congressional campaigns get- 
ting underway, some analysts say it’s critical 
for AIPAC to punish supporters of the Iran deal. 
Political observers will be watching the Wiscon- 
sin Senate race between Tea Party Republican 
Ron Johnson, an outspoken opponent of the 
agreement, and former Senator Russ Feingold, 
a Jewish Democrat who supports the accord. 
Another telling contest will be the Illinois Senate 
race between Republican Mark Kirk, a former 
AIPAC employee, and Democrat Tammy Duck- 
worth, an Army helicopter pilot who lost both 
her legs during the Iraq War and is undecided on 


the deal. Even Jerrold Nadler, an 11-term Demo- 
crat from New York, who is Jewish, could face a 
primary challenge since he has publicly backed 
the nuclear agreement. 

And those who think the Iran issue will fade 
away once the deal gets through Congress had 
better think again. An Obama victory there is 
likely to galvanize Republicans— particularly as 
the 2016 election looms. Both Kirk and Republi- 
can Lindsey Graham of South Carolina, a long- 
shot presidential contender, are crafting a new 
set of non-nuclear sanctions that would deprive 
Iran of nearly all the economic benefits it’s get- 
ting from the deal. Some of Obama’s supporters 
predict Republicans will make the Iran deal the 
Obamacare of foreign policy and never stop try- 
ing to kill it. 

“The fight is not over just because the Iran 
deal gets past Congress,” says Dylan Williams, 
J Street’s vice president of government affairs. 
“It’s something we’re all going to have to keep 
our eye on for years.” 

That’s something on which all sides seem to 
agree. P 


WITH 2016 CONGRESSIONAL 
CAMPAIGNS UNDERWAY, 
SOME SAY IT IS CRITICAL FOR 
AIPAC TO PUNISH SUPPORT- 
ERS OF THE IRAN DEAL. 
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A_PHANTOM 
MENACE ■ 


Some conservatives fear 
a religion based on Star 
Wars is undermining 
Islam among young Turks 


BY 

CONOR GAFFEY 

^ @ConorGaffey 


ACROSS THE galaxy, 

Star Wars fans are eagerly 
awaiting the Deeember 
release of The Force Awak- 
ens, the seventh install- 
ment in the sei-fi saga. 

But in Turkey, the foree is 
having a different sort of 
effeet— at least for some 
eonservative Muslims. 

In August, the offieial 
magazine of the Diyanet, 
Turkey’s state-run 
religious authority, 
published an article 
about the power of the 
silver screen, arguing 
that the Turkish film 
industry portrays Islam 
in a negative light. The 
article caused a stir in the 
Turkish media because 
it focused on the rise of 
Jediism— a “religion” or 
way of life based on the 
mystical space knights 
depicted in Star Wars. 
“Cinema can even create 
a fictional religion,” 
says Bilal Yorulmaz, an 
assistant professor of 
theology at Marmara 
University in Istanbul 
and the article’s author. 

Since at least 2001, 
hundreds of thousands 
of people— mainly in the 
United Kingdom and Aus- 
tralia— have listed their 
official religion as “Jedi” 
on national censuses. In 
some countries, including 
the UK. and United 
States, there are even 
“churches” of Jediism, 
which draws on Taoist, 
Buddhist and Catholic 



elements. The phenom- 
enon was initially dis- 
missed as the tongue-in- 
cheek protests of atheists, 
but believers insist it is a 
legitimate philosophy. 

Turkey is more than 
99 percent Muslim, and 
Yorulmaz doesn’t see 
Jediism as a threat to Is- 
lamic values. But analysts 
say the article is indicative 
of broader fears among 
the religious elite. “Of 
course Jediism is trivia, 
but I think it reflects con- 
servative Turkish Islamic 
concerns about New Age 
religions replacing Islam 
among the youth,” says 
Mustafa Al<yol, the author 
of Islam Without Extremes, 
a book about the roots of 
liberal Islam. 

This isn’t the first time 
Jediism has been con- 
troversial in Turkey. In 
April, a student at Dokuz 
Eyliil University in Izmir 
started an online petition 
calling for the construc- 


tion of Jedi temples. 

The petition, which has 
received more than 8,400 
signatures, was a satirical 
response to the gov- 
ernment’s plan to build 
80 mosques at Turkish 
universities by the end of 
2015. “Some people think 
we are stupid,” says Alan 
^agatay ^ah^kan, the 
computer science stu- 
dent who created the Jedi 
petition. “[But] Jediism is 
a good way for a protest 
movement [to fight] 
against the policies of the 
Turldsh government.” 

The separation of 
mosque and state is a 
contentious issue in 
Turkey. The constitution 
defines the country as 
secular, and for years 
Turkey’s military dicta- 
torships clamped down 
on religion. But since 
the ruling AK Party was 
elected in 2002, it has 
taken a number of steps 
to give Islam a more 


prominent role in daily 
life. Two years ago, the 
government lifted its 
ban on state employees 
wearing headscarves to 
work. Last year, it did the 
same for primary school 
girls. In 2013, Turkey 
also banned late-night 
sales of alcohol, saying 
it would protect young 
people from the harmful 
effects of drink. 

Akyol, the Turkish 
author, says Turks have 
far more religious free- 
dom now than they did 
under military rule. Yet 
he believes the way the 
government talks about 
“segments of society 
other than conservative 
Sunni Muslims can be 
disrespectful and intim- 
idating.” 

Whether Jediism is 
a real religion or not, it 
seems that Turkey’s reli- 
gious authorities want to 
mal<e sure that the force 
is still with Islam. □ 
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NUMBERS 


United States of Massacre 

EXPLORING THE DARK SIDE OE AMERICAN EXCEPTIONALISM 


The incidents seem to be 
accumulating at a stag- 
gering pace: Mass shoot- 
ings in schools, movie 
theaters and other public 
places have left scores of 
victims in their wake. And 
an overwhelming number 
of them have occurred in 
the United States. 

Adam Lankford, a 
criminal justice profes- 
sor at the University of 
Alabama, recently did a 
qualitative analysis to 
determine how bad the 
problem is and, perhaps, 
figure out why the U.S. 
is such a global outlier. 
Lankford compiled data 
on mass shooters around 
the world between 1966 
and 2012, using the FBI’s 


definition of mass mur- 
der-four or more people 
killed. (The recent 
shootings of journalists 
Alison Parker and Adam 
Ward does not, by these 
standards, qualify as a 
mass shooting.) After 
comparing data from 
171 countries, Lankford 
found that the U.S. had 
by far the most public 
mass shooters, with 
90 during the 46 -year 
period. That’s five times 
as many as in the Philip- 
pines, the next highest 
tally. Rounding out the 
top five were Russia (15), 
Yemen (11) and France 
(10). Perhaps the best 
way to understand the 
“dark side of American 


exceptionalism,” as the 
study calls this trend, 
is to look at it on a per 
capita basis: Although 
the U.S. accounts for 
less than 5 percent of the 
world’s population, it 
had nearly 31 percent of 
global mass shootings 
between 1966 and 2012. 

Lankford then turned 
to his own and others’ 
previous research to 
ask: Is there something 
about American culture 
that incubates mass 
shooters.^ The statisti- 
cally strongest factor for 
mass shootings, by far, 
was the national firearm 
ownership rate. “What 
was surprising was how 
strong the relation- 


ship was,” he says. “No 
matter what test I ran.” 
According to the 2007 
Small Arms Survey (the 
most recent year for 
which data is available), 
the U.S. was the world 
leader in civilian firearm 
ownership, with roughly 
270 million firearms 
for 300 million people. 
China, with a population 
of 1.3 billion, had only 40 
million civilian- owned 
firearms. The top five 
countries in terms of ci- 
vilian firearm ownership 
rates— the U.S., Yemen, 
Switzerland, Finland and 
Serbia— were all in the 
top 15 for mass shootings. 

BY 

STAVZIV 

W @stavziv 


SOURCE: CIA WORLD FACTBOOK, UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA 
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PLANTS 

□ NASA says that 
the abundant 
presence of vegeta- 
tion in cities is nec- 
essary to limit effects 
of global warming. 
Urban heat effect 
turns cities without 
enough plants into 
saunas. Sorry, couch 
potatoes don’t count. 

PSYCHOPATHS 

Study finds 
new warning 
sign: Psychopaths 
may be less likely to 
yawn back after you 
yawn because they 
are immune to the 
contagious yawning 
effect. But still more 
likely to stab you in 
the shower. 

STARING 

□ Eyes on bill- 
boards that 
appear to be looking 
at passers-by may 
prevent crime; study 
finds feeling of being 
watched makes 
people behave better. 
Unless they’re the 
Real Housewives of 
Beverly Hills. 

POLLING 

Louisiana GOP 
exec says he 
spent $176 on Ashley 
Madison for “op- 
position research.” 
Claims his law firm 
specializes in digging 
up information on 
opponents. Gives a 
whole new meaning 
to “dirty tricks.” 

LIZARDS 

D Discovery of 
new species of 
lizard dating back 80 
million years solves 
mystery of iguana 
evolution. The new 
species is a missing 
link between iguana 
ancestors from the 
Cretaceous Period 
and Larry King. 


CONVENTIONAL °sF WISDOM WATCH 


Names in 
the News 

UP, DOWN AND SIDEWAYS 

If @WisdomWatch 


DONALD TRUMP 

Republican presidential 
primary front-runner 
invites a woman in South 
Carolina onstage to touch his hair 
and confirm that it isn’t a toupee. 
Before the confirming grope, he 
cautioned her: “We don’t want to 
mess it up too much because I do 
use hairspray.” No one pulls the rug 
out from over the Donald. 
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AFTER 11 YEARS 
AS A CAPTIVE, 
ENDURING BRUTAL 
RAPE AND TORTURE, 
MICHELLE KNIGHT 
ISONEOFTHE 
WORLD’S MOST 
FAMOUS SURVIVORS. 
BUT THAT DOESN’T 
PAYTHERENTOR 
BUY BACK THE LIFE 
THAT WAS RIPPED 
FROM HER 

BY ABIGAILJONES 
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A 


YOUNG WOMAN 
WALKED INTO A 
FAMILY DOLLAR 
STORE IN 
CLEVELAND, 
EXHAUSTED, 
SWEATY AND 
DESPERATE. 

MICHELLE KNIGHT was 21 years old, and she’d 
spent the past few hours searching for the location of 
a crucial meeting. The appointment, with social ser- 
vices, was to discuss how she might regain custody 
of her 2 -year-old son, who’d been placed in foster 
care a few months earlier after her mother’s boy- 
friend got drunk and, Knight says, became abusive 
and broke the boy’s leg. 

It was August 2002— years before smartphones 
and Google Maps— and after nearly four hours of 
wrong turns, Knight spotted the Family Dollar store. 

She bought a soda and started asking people for 
directions. A woman in the soda aisle couldn’t 
help. The cashier couldn’t either. Knight was about 
to walk out when she heard a male voice: “I know 
exactly where that is.” She looked up and saw a man 
with thick, messy hair and a potbelly, dressed in 
black jeans and a stained flannel shirt. 

“Oh my gosh, you’re Emily’s dad!” Knight said. 

Standing before her was Ariel Castro, the father 
of a girl she knew from the neighborhood. While 
Knight had never met him, she’d seen photos of 
him on Emily’s cell and overheard her talking to 
him on the phone. 

Castro smiled. “If you give me a second here, may- 
be I can show you how to get there,” he said softly. 

“Want me to give you a ride?” 

She gratefully followed him out to his car. 

Castro’s orange Chevy was littered with Big Mac 
wrappers and Chinese food containers. “Wow, you 
must live in this place,” Knight said, as recounted in 


THE DUNGEON NEXT DOOR: 
Castro’s house, cordoned off after the 
girls’ rescue, has since been torn down. 
Knight, below, reads a statement at 
her captor’s trial in 2013. 




her memoir. Finding Me: A Decade of Dark- 
ness, a Life Reclaimed. He laughed. Instead 
of driving straight to the social services 
meeting, he told her he had to make a quick 
stop at his house first. They started talking 
about Knight’s son, Joey, and then Castro 
mentioned that his dog had just had pup- 
pies. By the time he pulled up to his house 
on Seymour Avenue, just a few blocks from 
where Knight lived, he’d convinced her to 
take one home for Joey. 

A tall chain-link fence surrounded the 
dilapidated, two-story home, and trash 
was strewn across the lawn. Castro drove 
down the driveway, got out of the car and 
secured a large padlock on the gate. That 
puzzled Knight. Weren’t they only going 
to be there for a few minutes? Castro said 
something about not wanting his truck to get stolen, 
then helped her out of the car. She saw an old man 
standing in the yard next door, so she waved. He 
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waved back. Then she followed Castro inside. 

The thick air smelled like stale beer, urine and 
rotten black beans, and many of the windows were 
boarded up. Knight couldn’t believe Emily spent time 
here. “She’s right downstairs, putting some laundry 
in the machine,” Castro said. “Why don’t you come 
with me upstairs so you can go ahead and pick out a 
puppy?” Knight hesitated. She didn’t hear any pup- 
pies. She didn’t hear Emily either. But Castro had an 
answer for everything: The puppies were sleeping, 
and Emily would be up any moment. He pointed to 
the staircase, and Knight started climbing. 

On the second-floor landing, he directed her to 
a small bedroom with pink walls. “They’re under 
there,” he said, pointing to the dresser. Knight took 
another step forward and— Castro slammed 
the door shut behind them. He then slapped one 
hand over her mouth and nose and the other against 
her head, and pushed her to the ground. Knight 
started shaking. She couldn’t scream. All she could 
do was stare at the two metal poles on either side 
of the room, and the taut wire running between 
them. Castro tied an orange extension cord around 


her ankles and wrists, yanked her limbs together 
behind her back, then wrapped the cord around her 
neck. “You’re only gonna be here for a little while. I’m 
not gonna keep you that long,” she remembers him 
saying as he unzipped his pants and masturbated 
until he ejaculated on her. 

Castro then sat on a stool, breathing heavily. “Now 

ir 


“NOW I NEEDiYOUiTOjBE-STJLfL- 
SO I CAN 


■PUT YOU UP ON THESE POLES.” 


I need you to be still so I can put you up on these 
poles,” he said, shoving Knight onto her stomach. 
He tied a second extension cord to the one around 
her limbs and neck, then attached it to the wire hang- 
ing between the poles. Suddenly, Knight felt herself 
being roughly hoisted into the air. Her entire body 
dangled, face down, in a plank position about a foot 
above the floor, neck cocked, back arched slightly, 
hands and feet bound behind her. Castro stuffed a 
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smelly sock in Knight’s mouth, covered it with duct 
tape, blasted the radio and walked out. She heard 
the door slam shut and his feet pounding down the 
stairs. Then, nothing. 

“The first thing that came to my head was. Holy 
shit, Tm gonna die here,” Knight says. “ I’m not gonna 
be able to hold my son in my hands. I’m not gonna be 
able to say I love him. Tm gonna miss every moment 
of his life.” 

Knight choked back those same fears, day after 
day, for the next ii years. 

T 

SADISM SELLS 

KNIGHT CLOSES her eyes for a moment and tilts her 
head up toward the sun. When she opens them, she 
says, “Watching the clouds go by is so beautiful!” 
I follow her gaze and notice that the pale-blue sky 
is studded with delicate white wisps. It dawns on 
me that someone who was held captive for over a 
decade— raped, beaten, starved, chained and rarely 


let outside— would of course want to stop and watch 
the clouds float by. 

We’re sitting outside a restaurant in downtown 
Cleveland. Knight, who’s 34 now, wears a magenta 
and black-leopard-print blouse, dark jeans and pink 
lipstick. She gently pats her short blond hair and 
points to a meaty green animal tattooed around her 
right wrist. “This is a protection dragon,” she says. 
She raises her left sleeve and drops her shoulder, 
revealing five large roses cascading down her arm, 
each one covered in drops of blood. “Every rose is 
for every abortion that I had in the house.” 

It’s mid-June, just 10 days after the two-year anni- 
versary of her rescue from Castro’s house. Since then, 
Knight legally changed her name to Lillian Rose Lee 
and has become an advocate for victims of abuse and 
violence. She’s also covered her body with tattoos. 
On her right shoulder, there is a brown teddy bear 
decorated with red hearts, a design she drew during 


FLOORPLAN FROM HELL: A model helped jurors visualize how and where 
Castro, right, kept his captives. Castro, who was sentenced to life in 
prison, plus 1,000 years, hung himself a month into his sentence. 
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captivity. On her chest, a baby and the phrase “Too 
beautiful for this Earth.” On her right calf, there’s a 
large face, part skeleton and part flesh. “This tattoo 
represents my life from the past and my life in the 
future. It says, ‘My heart is not chained to my situa- 
tion.’” Knight often talks in quotes like this, especially 
when describing her life today— life after “the dude,” 
as she calls Castro, and the nearly 4,000 days she 
spent trapped in his grotesque prison of abuse. 

From concentration camps to war experiences, 
history proves that people can survive unspeakable 
traumas. Yet there is no neat and tidy explanation as 
to how they do it. “Core elements are keeping hope 
up in some way: thinking about the future, and hav- 
ing something to occupy your mind so you’re not 
dwelling on it all the time,” says David Finkelhor, 
director of the Crimes Against Children Research 
Center at the University of New Hampshire. Some 
captives learn to dissociate or minimize what they’re 
going through. “Some of the defense mechanisms 
that are occasioned by trauma may help victims get 
through really horriflc experiences,” says Dorchen 
Leidholdt, director of the Center for Battered Wom- 
en’s Legal Services at Sanctuary for Families in New 
York. “But when they get out it can make it harder 
for them to heal and rebuild their lives.” 

Culturally, we are fascinated by these modern-day 
Brothers Grimm fairy tales— the details of capture, 
the sadistic acts of violence, the complete and utter 
subjugation. But we are largely uninterested in their 
aftermath. Recovery, which presents a deluge of 
challenges (post-traumatic stress disorder, depres- 
sion, substance abuse, chronic health conditions, 
abusive relationships and subsequent victimization), 
is far less uplifting than rescue, justice and restoring 
order to the world. “We want to believe that stories of 
kidnapping and captivity end, like the Disney version 
of Rapunzel, happily ever after,” says Bruce Shapiro, 


executive director of the Dart Center for Journalism 
and Trauma at the Columbia University Graduate 
School of Journalism. “But life after captivity can be 
harrowing too. We don’t really want to know about 
that, because in a way, that’s more frightening.” 

There is a cohort of women who know exactly how 
terrifying recovery can be. They are members of a 
society they never wanted to join, because member- 
ship meant enduring harrowing traumas and sur- 
viving to tell their stories. The names evoke some of 
the most hideous captivity tales on record. There’s 
Jaycee Dugard, who, in 1991, was abducted while 
walking to a bus stop in South Lake Tahoe, Califor- 
nia. Convicted sex offender Phillip Garrido and his 
wife, Nancy, held 11-year-old Dugard for 18 years in 
a makeshift compound of sheds and tents behind 
their house, where Phillip repeatedly raped Dugard 
and where she gave birth to two children. 

Elizabeth Smart was 14 when, in 2002, Brian 
David Mitchell plucked her from her bedroom 
in Salt Lake City and kept her for nine months at 
a nearby campsite, raping her daily. In Austria, 
Natascha Kampusch spent eight years of her child- 
hood imprisoned in a cellar. For 24 years, Elisabeth 


Fritzl’s father stashed her in a basement dungeon, 
where he raped her and fathered seven children. 
And then there’s Knight, whose torture was so bru- 
tal that, as Cuyahoga County Prosecutor Timothy 
McGinty puts it, “no one went through what [she] 
went through, barring the Korean or Vietnam pris- 
oners, and they didn’t go through it as long.” 

These stories are so darkly fascinating that many 
have been adapted into books, movies and TV shows. 
A Lifetime Original Movie, Cleveland Abduction, 
based on Knight’s story, aired in May. The two other 
women Castro abducted, Amanda Berry and Gina 
Dejesus, co-authored Hope: A Memoir of Survival in 
Cleveland. Smart wrote My Story. Dugard penned A 
Stolen Life: A Memoir. All four books became New York 
Times best-sellers. Kampusch recounted her ordeal in 
3 yOp 6 Days in Captivity, and she. Smart and Dugard 
were also the subjects of TV movies and Aims. 

Hollywood loves to glamorize torture and sexual 
violence, from ripped-from-the-headlines tales to 
the 1991 thriller The Silence of the Lambs, about an FBI 
trainee (Jodie Foster) interviewing a brilliant psy- 
chiatrist turned cannibalistic psychopath, and Liam 
Neeson hunting down sex traffickers in Taken. And 


CASTRO STUCKfAISOGKINIHER 
MOUTH 


[AND WRAPPED RUSTED CHAINS 
"AROUND HER NECK AND STOMACH. — 
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SLEEPING IN A BLUE GARBAGE CAN 

BEFORE MICHELLE KNIGHT wandered into that 
Family Dollar store and accepted a ride from Cas- 
tro, she had already survived a childhood defined by 
hardships. She grew up in a frenetic haze of poverty 
and filth, where school was an afterthought, soap 


HEiBRQUGHinHERAPUPEiY 


BROKE ITS NECK IN FRONT OF 
HER A FEW MONTHS LATER. 


that makes it even harder to identify with 
real-life survivors of real-life cases. Per- 
haps for good reason: “None of us wants 
to imagine ourselves as that vulnerable,” 
Shapiro says. “We say, ‘They must have 
been implicated in their captivity in some 
way.’ Or we focus for five minutes on the 
sensational details and the trial and then 
stop thinking about it.” 

It’s a lot easier to focus on women like 
Knight when they’re rescued— when 
their futures are filled with opportu- 
nity— than a few years later, when the 
sparkling promise of being saved may 
have given way to personal or profes- 
sional struggles, or depression, or worse. 

Recovery for the victims of these mon- 
sters is a lifelong maze, sometimes with- 
out a very bright light at the end. Survi- 
vors like Knight rarely have the chance to 
talk to someone who truly understands— 
from personal experience— the extend- 
ed, twisted degradation they endured. 
Some are left dangling from a precipice 
that we’d rather not help them scale, ei- 
ther because we simply don’t know how 
to or because it’s easier to pretend they 
aren’t dangling at all. 


and toothpaste were luxuries, and Pop-Tarts and 
SpaghettiOs were usually the most nutritious things 
she got to eat. She and her younger twin brothers, 
Eddie and Freddie, spent about a year living in a 
brown station wagon, and when their parents— who 
she says rarely held steady jobs— finally moved the 
family into a house, it was in a neighborhood crawl- 
ing with prostitutes and drug dealers. They moved 
often, and with each new home came a revolving 
door of relatives, roommates and strangers. 

“I have very few happy memories of my child- 
hood,” Knight says. She goes silent, as if searching 


for something she even wants to remember. “Play- 
ing with my brothers. Running around. Tag was our 
favorite game.” 

In school, Knight was teased incessantly, but life 
at home was worse: A male family member started 
molesting her when she was 5, and the abuse esca- 
lated over the years from a couple of times a week to 
almost daily. “It’s like I was buried six feet under and 
screaming and nobody can hear a thing,” she says. 

Knight ran away when she was 15. She slept in a 
blue garbage can beneath an underpass until she fell 
in with a marijuana dealer who traded her a room for 
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TOOLS OF TERROR: Police photos document 
various items found in Castro’s home. Knight says 
she was forced to wear a motorcycle helmet while 
chained to a pole in the basement. 


her work as a drug runner. “I didn’t think about what 
was gonna happen to me out there— how I could get 
killed or raped again. I thought, This is my way out.” 

Yet Knight was never very far from home. When a 
neighbor spotted her and told her father, he dragged 
her back to their house. The very next night, the 
same family member raped her again. 

Knight passed into ninth grade but hated every- 
thing about school: The kids were mean, she was fail- 
ing her classes, and she constantly felt “stupid.” In her 
sophomore year, she got pregnant by a guy at school. 
She never told him, nor did she consider having an 
abortion. “Having my son was one of my happiest 
memories in my life,” she says of Joey, who was born 
in October 1999. “Just seeing his little 10 fingers and 
toes, and seeing how beautiful he was. He’s a gift.” 


When the boyfriend of Knight’s mother broke 
Joey’s leg, Knight watched helplessly as social ser- 
vices took away the one good thing in her life. She 
was 21. She didn’t have a job or a car. 
She’d dropped out of high school. She 
was being molested at home and had no 
family support. How would she ever get 
her son back? “It’s still a little difficult to 
talk about, even though it happened a 
ways back,” she whispers. “The day that 
I disappeared, I didn’t know that I was 
gonna be spending 11 years in a house 
full of torture, hell, chained up to poles, 
hanged from ceilings. I didn’t know any 
of this was gonna happen. I was walking 
to go get my son back.” 


? 

RAPED SIX TIMES A DAY 

KNIGHT HUNG between those two poles in the pink 
bedroom for about a month. Castro would come 
home from work, lower her onto the floor, rape and 
beat her, and then, ^^Shoooo! Right back up,” she says. 
“Oh my God, I felt so nasty. I felt sticky. I burned. I 
itched. I couldn’t scratch. I was crying repeatedly. 
I was numb. I felt in so much pain.” 

One day, Castro dragged her into the basement, 
a stinking hovel of junk, clothes and boxes. He sat 
her on the floor, stuck another sock in her mouth 
and wrapped rusted chains around her neck and 
stomach, securing her body against a pole. Then he 
shoved a motorcycle helmet on her head. 

“Let me see if I can give you an image,” Knight 
tells me, lowering herself onto the floor. We’re now 
sitting in a conference room at her lawyer’s office, 
and she pulls a chair up against the left side of her 
body and tells me to pretend it’s a speaker. There is 
a pole behind her, she says, then tilts her head back- 
ward and to the left into a position I can’t imagine 
holding for more than a few minutes. “This is how 
my body was. I kept passing in and out because 
being like that and having a chain and motorcycle 
helmet on your head, you couldn’t breathe, and if 
you did breathe, you had to breathe shallow.” 

Castro gave Knight a bucket to use as a toilet and 
tossed paper napkins at her when she had her period. 
Once a day, he brought her food from McDonald’s. 
Eventually, he moved her to a bedroom on the sec- 
ond floor, where he took away her clothes and left 
her to freeze on a soiled mattress for months. He did 
not permit her to shower until after eight months of 
captivity. He brought her a puppy, but a few months 
later, he broke its neck in front of her. And he raped 
her again and again, sometimes six or seven times 
a day. Knight got pregnant flve times during her 11 
years in the house; Castro punched and starved her 
until she miscarried each one. 
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“I couldn’t emphasize enough how much pain it 
was. And how every day was pure torture: what he 
did, how he did it or where he did it,” Knight says. 
“It was hard to control my fear ’cause every day I 
thought I was gonna die. And if I didn’t die, I was 
gonna be in pain.” 

The smallest luxuries became Knight’s lifeline- 
green Dawn dishwashing liquid, which she used to 
brush her teeth, and the notebooks and pencils Cas- 
tro brought her, which she used as a diary and sketch 
pad. When he put a radio and small TV in her bed- 
room, she finally caught up on the world: Michael 
Jackson suspended his baby over a balcony! Kelly 
Clarkson became the first winner on American Idoll 
Elizabeth Smart was found alive! 

In April 2003, Knight was watching TV when she 
saw a report about a local Cleveland girl named 
Amanda Berry. She was 16 years old, and she’d gone 
missing. Soon after, Knight heard Castro blasting 
loud music from the basement. She had a dreaded 
hunch: He had someone else trapped down there, 
and it was probably Berry. 

The first time she saw Berry was when Castro 


brought her into the pink bedroom and declared, 
“This is my brother’s girlfriend.” Knight remembers 
locking eyes with Berry and trading silent, terrified 
looks. For months after that, the two young women 
rarely saw each other. But Knight sensed that Castro 
preferred Berry— he let her sleep in the bigger room, 
gave her the color TV and permitted her to wear 
clothes while Knight went naked. 

A year later, 14-year-old Gina Dejesus arrived. 
Castro chained her and Knight together in a second- 
fioor bedroom. Sometimes he’d rape one of them 
on one side of the bed while the other one lay there, 
helpless. “Just to see it happen right in front of you, 
it’s like. Damn, what am I gonna do?” Knight says. 
“The only thing in my head is, I grab her hand to say, 
‘Everything’s gonna be all right.’” Knight sometimes 
begged Castro to rape her instead of Dejesus. 
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THE SURVIVORS: Knight shared her captivity in 
Castro’s house with Amanda Berry, center, and Gina 
DeJesus, left, who was snatched when she was 14. 

Year after year, Castro’s hideous abuse contin- 
ued. He let Berry and Dejesus watch news coverage 
of the vigils their families held, and told Knight no 
one was looking for her. He forced Knight to eat a 
hot dog smothered in mustard, fully aware that she 
was fiercely allergic to the condiment and pregnant 
for the fifth time. All the while, he played bass in a 
local band and entertained friends at his house. Ear- 
ly on in her captivity, when Knight was still chained 
up in the basement with that helmet over her head, 
she heard a handful of men talking in Spanish up- 
stairs. Then there was music and singing. “Even if 
I could have let out a scream from under that hel- 
met, there was no way any of those guys could hear 
me. The music was way too loud, and I was too far 
away from them,” she wrote in her memoir. “As best 
as I could tell, those guys came over just about ev- 
ery Saturday.” Yet no one— not neighbors, police or 
even Castro’s own family— had a clue about the evil 
universe he’d painstakingly built inside. 

Knight did anything she could to make it to the next 
day. She wrote poetry and drew pictures, dreamed of 
Arby’s fries with hot sauce and constantly thought 
about her Joey. Dejesus, too, became a reason to 
live. “We used to sit there and, when he leaves [the 
house], just blast the music and try to make the best 
of it by singing, dancing, trying to do something 
halfway.... Something we know everybody else is 
doing,” Knight says of the years she spent trapped 
in a room with Dejesus. “Adele’s ‘Skyfall’— me and 
Gina used to sing it when we were down and out, how 
we were gonna stick together and see through it all.” 

On Christmas Day in 2006, Castro took a fourth 
captive: his daughter. Berry gave birth to a baby girl 
in a plastic kiddie pool Castro placed on a mattress. 
He forced Knight to help with the delivery, telling 
her, “If this baby doesn’t come out alive, Tm going 
to kill you.” When the newborn turned blue, Knight 
performed mouth-to -mouth resuscitation until she 
started breathing again. Then Castro forced her to 
help dispose of the blood. 

Berry’s daughter, Jocelyn, became the darling of 
the house— a reason for the three captives to sur- 
vive. Castro gradually loosened his rules. He nick- 
named Jocelyn “Pretty,” let her roam around the 
house and occasionally took her to local parks and 
even to church. As the years went by, he brought 
home children’s books, Barney fiash cards and 
toys. When Jocelyn got old enough to question the 
“bracelets” her mother wore, he stopped locking up 
Berry with chains. Eventually, he did the same for 
Knight and Dejesus. 


‘DADDY’S GONE!’ 

ON MAY 6, 2013, Knight woke up hungry and bored, 
fearing, as always, whatever Castro had in store for 
her that day. She and Dejesus were sitting in their 
room. Knight started sketching roses in her note- 
book. At some point, they turned on the radio, and 
she remembers hearing Nickelback’s “Someday”: 
How the hell’d we wind up like this? 

Why weren’t we able 

To see the signs that we missed 

Try and turn the tables? 

(In the memoir Dejesus wrote with Berry, Dejesus 
recalls that she and Knight were watching a Hil- 


ary Duff movie on TV. But Knight told me that she 
remembered their TV was broken at the time. This 
contradiction is not surprising; experts say trauma 
survivors will remember some parts of their ordeal in 
extraordinary detail yet have no recollection of other 
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aspects of what happened to them. For the purposes 
of this article, I have followed Knight’s account.) 

Suddenly, they heard Jocelyn’s little feet 
pitter-patter upstairs and into Berry’s room. 
“Daddy’s gone! Daddy’s gone!” she shouted. 

“In my head I’m saying, ‘Yeah right, another 
test,”’ Knight says, referring to the countless times 
Castro left the women unchained or unlocked their 
doors, only to be lurking in another room, waiting to 
pounce if they tried to escape. 

Next, Knight heard Berry’s bedroom door swing 
open and feet shuffling downstairs. About 15 min- 
utes later, there were pounding and kicking noises 
from the first floor. “We either thought we were 
being broken into or [Berry and Castro] got into a 
fight,” Knight says. “Then we hear, ‘Police! Police!’ 
I told Gina that anybody could say police. You never 
know. So we’re just sittin’ there. I tell her to go hide. 
I’ll go check. At first I didn’t know the door was un- 
locked at all. I turned it. I was like, ‘Gina, door’s un- 
locked, dude!’ I closed it again ’cause I got scared.” 

Knight and Dejesus didn’t know that after Jocelyn 


ran upstairs shouting “Daddy’s gone! Daddy’s gone!,” 
Berry went downstairs, discovered that Castro had 
left the house and forgotten to bolt one of the doors. 
She opened it, only to find the storm door locked. She 
screamed until a neighbor helped her kick a hole in 
the bottom big enough for her and Jocelyn, then 6 
years old, to squeeze out. They ran to a nearby house 
and called 911: “Hello, police? Help me! Tm Amanda 
Berry!” she said. “I’ve been kidnapped and I’ve been 
missing for 10 years and Tm here; Tm free now!” 

But while waiting in her bedroom prison, Knight 
wondered whether the voices and noises they heard 
were part of yet another one of Castro’s elaborate 
tricks. Then Knight saw a real, live police officer 
walking toward her. She hurled herself into his arms. 
“I literally felt like I was choking him, like I was hug- 
ging the life out of him,” she says. “He hands me 
off to the other officer, and that’s when, at the time, 
Gina was still in the bedroom. I was like, ‘Gina, Gina, 
we’re going home!”’ 

MARKED FOR LIFE: Knight has numerous tattoos related 
to her ordeal, including tributes to the children she lost 
during her 11 years of captivity in Castro’s house. 
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Knight followed the officer 
downstairs. When she stepped 
outside, the sun was so bright 
it burned her eyes. She looked 
down at what she was wearing— a 
grimy white T-shirt and a pair 
of dark pants Castro had found 
at a yard sale— and felt embar- 
rassed. She was also nauseated 
and dizzy, and her chest hurt. 

“Then I felt a cold breeze coming 
through my nasty, dirty hair. And 
then I was like. This is real.” 

T 

‘YOUR HELL IS 
JUST BEGINNING’ 

IT HAD BEEN 11 years since any- 
one had seen Knight alive, lo 
for Berry and nine for Dejesus, 
and their improbable rescue 
captured the attention of the en- 
tire world. “We were in a state 
of shock for a long time,” says 
McGinty, the county prosecu- 
tor. “We couldn’t believe it, that they were under 
our noses— right there!” Berry’s and Dejesus’s dis- 
appearances received airtime on The Oprah Winfrey 
Show and TheMontel Williams Show, inspired heart- 
felt vigils and led to police task forces. When the 
two women were released from the hospital, jour- 
nalists and photographers flocked to their homes 
and recorded every balloon, stuffed animal and 
cheer from the crowd. 

“The sad part is, no one was looking for Michelle,” 
McGinty says. While Knight had been reported 
missing in 2002, the Cleveland police removed 
her missing person entry from an FBI database 15 
months later. For the 11 years she was abducted, 
her case received hardly any publicity. Knight’s 
grandmother, Deborah, told The Plain Dealer that 
the family assumed she’d run away after losing 
custody of Joey, but after Knight was rescued, her 
mother, Barbara, said she’d hung fliers around the 
city after her daughter disappeared and continued 
searching even after the police gave up. Barbara, 
who moved to Florida during Knight’s captivity, 
also painted a very different picture of Michelle’s 
childhood, claiming her daughter helped her grow 
a vegetable garden and loved doting on puppies 
and feeding apples to a neighbor’s pony. 

To all of this, Michelle says, “My mother all the 
time came up with fake stories.” She alleges that 
Barbara kept her home from school, prohibited 
her from having friends and forced her to stay in- 
side, all so she could collect Supplemental Security 
Income. “She made sure that I was dumber than 


a doorknob just to get the SSI money. But I’m not 
dumb,” Knight said on the Dr. Phil show. 

McGinty backs up Michelle’s claims. “[Her 
mother] was getting Social Security money for dis- 
abilities, and all those years they forgot to tell the 
federal government Michelle was missing. They 
forgot all about her and moved to Florida and were 
riding her like a pension,” he says. “She didn’t 
spend much time protecting her child. The only 
reason I didn’t prosecute her was... it would have 
traumatized Michelle more.” 

Gastro pleaded guilty to 937 criminal counts, in- 
cluding kidnapping, rape and aggravated murder, 
and was sentenced to life in prison without parole, 
plus 1,000 years. Knight was the only survivor who 
chose to speak at his sentencing hearing. Wearing 
a gray and black dress and wire-frame glasses, she 
walked past Gastro to the front of the courtroom, 
brushed back her bangs and said, “I spent 11 years in 
hell, and now your hell is just beginning. I will over- 
come all this that happened, but you will face hell for 
eternity.” To this day, she has yet to see Joey, who 
was adopted by a family during Knight’s captivity; 
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not out of detached fascination but because she, too, 
survived more than a decade of trauma. This is their 
first time “meeting.” 

“Tm...good,” Cagle says tentatively. For a 
moment, neither of them speaks. Then Cagle finds 
her words: “I actually found out about you when 
you first was taken,” she says. “That’s when my 
heart broke, because after going through what I 
went through, my mind just raced. Because I knew 
what I had been through, and I knew that”— she 
pauses— “nobody was lookin’ for me either. And 
whenever”— she pauses again— “you were found, I 
was like, ‘Well, thank God.’ So, anyway...” Her voice 
tightens. “I didn’t read your book, I’m really sorry, 
because I couldn’t bring myself to do it.” 

“That’s OK, sweetie,” Knight says. 

“But I did watch your movie,” Cagle says, refer- 
ring to Lifetime’s Cleveland Abduction. “It was really 
hard. I really did feel the connection.” 

“Take a breath,” Knight says, nervously giggling. 

“About me, what happened to me. Is this what you 
wanna know?” 

“Yeah,” Knight says quietly. 

Cagle takes a deep breath, blinks and begins: 
“when I was 3, I watched.. .a man”— she stops and 
looks away from the screen— “murder my father. 
And then I was placed in a foster home, and I was 
there for almost 10 years, where I was tortured men- 
tally and physically, and sexually abused, and used 
as a slave. My foster parents’ brother was, um, he, 
um, sexually abused me for almost 10 years. And at 
night they would lock me in a room and make me 
use the bucket under the bed [as a toilet] . And they 
would use a razor strap and beat me. And a horse- 
whip. And they would wake me up in the morning, 
and with a wire coat hanger they beat me on the feet. 
They told me that whenever I came of age, I was 
gonna marry this guy. It was crazy. It was torture ev- 
ery single day.” 

“Oh my God,” Knight whispers. 

“There was a whole lot more to it, but that’s the 
reason why I could so relate to you,” Cagle says. 
“Because then they tied me to a tree and beat me 
and left me there for days. They ended up putting me 
somewhere else where I was even more abused. So...” 
She lets out what sounds like a lifetime of pent-up air. 

Knight stares at the screen, fighting back tears. 

I first spoke with Cagle in March 2015, and in May, 
after a handful of hourlong telephone interviews, I 
asked whether she’d be interested in meeting Knight. 


T 

‘NOBODY WAS LOOKIN’ FOR ME EITHER’ 

KNIGHT CRADLES an iPhone in her hands as if it’s 
a wounded bird. “Hello!” she says at the image on 
the screen. “How are you?” 

Smiling back at her is Elaine Cagle. She’s 48 years 
old, lives in Wilmington, North Carolina, and her 
dirty blond hair falls loosely around her shoulders. 
For years, she has followed Knight’s story from afar. 


his adoptive parents have sent Knight photos, but 
they feel he’s too young to know the truth about her. 

A month after his sentencing, Castro was found 
dead in his cell, hanging from his bedsheet with his 
pants and underwear around his ankles. It was ruled 
a suicide, and McGinty told the press, “This man 
couldn’t take, for even a month, a small portion of 
what he had dished out for more than a decade.” 
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TEARS FOR FEARS: Cagle, on phone screen, shared her story of 
traumatic abuse with Knight, who is reaching out to fellow survivors, 
hoping to help them find strategies for rebuilding their lives. 

She went silent. Through the phone, I heard a sniffle 
and a sigh: “That sounds great r she said. “I would 
really like to talk to her.” Cagle knew all about Knight’s 
ordeal. She’d followed the news over the years, read 
about the rescue and watched some of her TV appear- 
ances. “Something struck me with Michelle more 
than the other ones [Berry and Dejesus] . I couldn’t 
put my finger on why,” Cagle says. “I think she has a 
lot of courage.... Probably a lot more than me.” 

Every minute in the U.S., 24 people are victims 
of rape, physical violence or stalking by an intimate 
partner. That’s more than 12 million women and 
men a year— and these statistics lowball the prob- 
lem, since many victims choose not to come for- 
ward. Some people, like Knight and Smart, gain a lot 
of public attention for surviving terrible things. But 
for every so-called famous survivor, there are many, 
many more who don’t get any attention, yet they’ve 
experienced something equally awful. Cagle is one 
of these anonymous survivors. And like many with 
her background of abuse, she trusts few people with 
her story and has struggled to find a sisterhood of 
women who understand why it can be so hard oper- 
ating in the real world after spending most of one’s 


childhood surviving a nightmare. 

“It can be very risky to tell your story to people 
around you,” says Frank Ochberg, a pioneering psy- 
chiatrist and trauma expert who served as an expert 
witness for the prosecution in the Castro trial. “They 
don’t believe you. Or they pity you. Or they get an- 
gry with you. When a person like Michelle or Elaine 
finds someone who is willing to listen and absorb it 
and appreciate it, it’s important and it’s unusual.” 

During our first interview, I asked Cagle about her 
childhood. “Have you ever seen Roots}^^ she asked. 
I nodded. “OK, well, that was it, that was me. [My 
foster parents] didn’t want a child. They wanted 
slaves, and that’s what we were.” Cagle called her 
foster parents’ house “the homestead,” and said it 
didn’t have running water, indoor plumbing or elec- 
tricity. To get there, one had to walk a mile down a 
dirt road. Every day, Cagle said, she was forced to 
work in the tobacco fields, and every night she was 
either locked in her room or sent to her “uncle’s” 
house, where he sexually abused her. She never 
had shoes and never saw a doctor. 

“I have people say, ‘Why didn’t you just run 
away?”’ Cagle tells Knight during their video chat. 
“I look at ’em and say, ‘Run away where} We were in 
the custody of the state! They’re just gonna take us 
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right back to the situation where we were at. There 
was nowhere to run to.’” 

Knight says, “I have a lot of people asking me 
the same question: ‘Why didn’t I escape from the 
house?’ It’s kinda hard when you’re chained up!” 

“Yeah and you’ve got someone cowering over 
you with a big whip, and you’re in the middle of 
nowhere,” Cagle says. 

“Yes!” Knight says. “I can see where you come 
from, because even though the neighbors were so 
close, it was still difficult for us to get away. It’s like, 
once we tried, we got knocked right back down.” 

“Yeah, that’s the mind games,” Cagle says. 
“Mmmmm. The mind games.” 

Knight tells her about the time Castro gave her a 
puppy and then killed it. “I thought it was a begin- 
ning to an end. Like, he was actually starting to be 
nice, but it was another one of his head games: ‘I’m 
gonna give you something precious, and then I’m 
gonna rip it away from you just to watch you break.’” 

Cagle replies with a story about how her foster par- 
ents locked her in an “old-timey wardrobe” for hours. 



“They would say, ‘You’re a heathen! Sit in there and 
think about what you’ve done wrong. And you better 
pray to God. By the time we unlock this wardrobe, you 
better figure out what you’ve done wrong.’” 

“And you wouldn’t have a clue,” Knight says. 

“I was a little child!” Cagle says. “I would sit in 
there and just be beside myself, just wondering. 
What did I do wrong?” Cagle is fighting back tears. 
“Then I would come out. ‘Well, did you figure it out?’ 
And if it wasn’t right, they would beat me and tell me 
how horrible I was.” 

“It’s kinda like my mom and my dad telling me 
that I was worthless, that I wouldn’t amount to any- 


WHAT’S NEXT: Knight, who is widely recognized 
in public now, poses with NBA commentator 
Mark Jackson in Cleveland. 

thing, that I wasn’t beautiful,” Knight says. 

“Oh, yeah, I heard that every day too.” 

“Stuff happens in life that you can’t control, but at 
least you know now that you’ve got control over your 
own life,” Knight says. “Whatever you do to make it 
happy now means more than anything in the world.” 

Cagle listens, her eyes glistening. 

“So how you feeling?” Knight asks, smiling. 

Cagle lets loose a big, weepy sigh. “Well... I feel 
like I’ve basically emotionally puked all over you!” 

“That’s good! That’s good!” Knight says, laugh- 
ing. “You’re feeling some type of feeling, and that’s 
really good. This is the hardest part for a person that 
went through what we went through: We do not 
want to talk about it with a person that don’t know 
nothing about it.” 

Cagle says she spent eight years living with her 
foster parents before she was moved to a children’s 
home, then sent back to live with her mother. Life 
there wasn’t much better. She says her mother left 
her alone with a man who forced her to play Russian 
roulette. “My mom had such a drug habit that she 
pimped me out!” According to Cagle, her mother 
and both foster parents are dead. In her 20s, Cagle 
put herself through college, earning a degree in basic 
law enforcement training at North Carolina’s Ashe- 
ville-Buncombe Technical Community College and 
pursued careers as a volunteer firefighter with the 
West Buncombe Fire Department, phlebotomist at 
Mission Hospital in Asheville and deputy sheriff in the 
Buncombe County Sheriff’s Office. She also briefly 
served in the Army Reserve. “I’m really crying on the 
inside. It’s like, Dang. Jeez! I’m disabled now. I don’t 
do anything. I’ve had so many health problems it isn’t 
even funny,” she says. After suffering a panic attack 
during her stint as a police officer, she was diagnosed 
with post-traumatic stress disorder. She also suffers 
from agoraphobia. Through it all, her wife, Deborah 
Cagle, has been a loving, supportive constant. They 
met 14 years ago, entered into a civil union in 2004 
and legally married in 2010. 

Knight, too, faces serious health problems, from 
nerve damage in her arm to chronically cold hands 
caused by bad blood flow and deteriorating eye- 
sight. She’ll likely never be able to have children. 
And she has yet to see Joey again. “As bad as Gina 
and Amanda had it, and they had it bad, when 
Michelle came out, she couldn’t even be reunited 
with her own child. That’s awful!” McGinty says. 
“Lawyers told her, ‘You wanna fight, we’ll put up a 
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fight, weTl get visitation.’ But she realized it would 
be too disruptive of that child’s life.... That’s the ulti- 
mate sacrifice to me. So her torture went on.” 

Knight wants to go back to school, but not just 
yet. First, she’s trying a little bit of everything: gar- 
dening, cooking, nesting at home, writing music. 
In May, she recorded her first single, “Survivor.” 
She’s been in therapy and, over the past two years, 
overcome her fears of ropes, chains and helmets. “I 
was even able to ride a motorcycle!” she says. She 
dedicates much of her time to helping other 
survivors. This year, she spoke at the Cleveland 
Rape Crisis Center, the Northeast Ohio Amber 
Alert Committee and the Purple Project Foster 
Care Youth Conference. (She earns a living through 
her public appearances, along with financial 
support from the Cleveland Courage Fund, which 
raised over $1.2 million to support Knight, Dejesus, 
Berry and her daughter.) On her Facebook page. 


Knight shares updates from her life and offers 
advice to other survivors of abuse. 

“I love helping people and seeing the smile on 
their face even when they feel down,” she tells Ca- 
gle. “It lets me know that I’m worth something.... 
People don’t understand how our lives are and how 
we can contribute a lot and help people. They see us 
as a disease. Like a drug addict. They see us and they 
label us, and they don’t realize we are just as human 
as everyone else.” 

“Thank you,” Cagle says. “Thank you.” 

Knight turns and looks at me, her voice getting 
higher as she talks. “I want people to know that I’m 
not just a story they threw on TV. I’m a person that 
has real feelings, just like her, that wants to be heard 
and wants their story to be out there.” She takes a 
deep breath, sniffles and looks back at Cagle, who’s 
crying and smiling. 

“They were raised by wolves,” Ochberg says 
of Knight and Cagle. “But when a survivor has a 
sense that enough people understand that this did 
happen and that she has dignity and deserves honor 
rather than pity, anger or disbelief— when she finds 
enough people who can give her that kind of reflec- 
tion— she can heal.” □ 
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FBI IS TRYING TO SINK 
!EER OF AN ARMY WAR HERO 
> EXPOSED HOW IT HAS 

:d hostage negotiations 

\ THE TALIBAN AND ISIS 

BY MICHAEL AMES 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL JASON AMERINE WAS ONE 

OF THE FIRST U.S. SOLDIERS INTO AFGHANISTAN. 
HE LANDED THERE WITH AN ARMY SPECIAL FORCES 
A-TEAM IN LATE OCTOBER 2001, WHEN EVERYONE 
AGREED THE WAR WOULD BE BRIEF AND THE OBJEC- 
TIVES WERE CLEAR: AVENGE THE TERROR OF THE 
9/11 ATTACKS, DEPOSE THE TALIBAN AND LEAVE. 
NEARLY 14 YEARS LATER, HE WENTTO CAPITOL HILL 
TO EXPLAIN WHY HE’S STILL FIGHTING HIS WAY OUT. 


★ 

UNTIL THIS PAST JANUARY, Amerine worked at the 
Pentagon, where he led an Army team ordered to bring home 
Sergeant Bowe Bergdahl, a mission that was expanded to 
include several civilian hostages held by Taliban-aligned 
militants in Pakistan. Bergdahl had been captive for nearly four 
years when Amerine got involved, making him the longest-held 
prisoner of war since Vietnam and a key to any end-of-war nego- 
tiations. In 2013, Amerine lured the Taliban to a series of secret 
talks that identified a solution, but then hit a wall in Washington’s 
bureaucratic maze. As he wrangled more with federal agencies 
in D.C. than with the Quetta Shura in Pakistan, Amerine reached 
out to Representative Duncan Hunter, a Marine veteran and 
Republican member of the House Armed Services Committee. 

Hunter wrote letters to then-Secretary of Defense Chuck 
Hagel and President Barack Obama pleading that someone 
cut through the interagency squabbling between the Army, the 
State Department, the FBI, the intelligence community and the 
Department of Defense. When Bergdahl was finally released 
last year in a trade for five Taliban prisoners at Guantanamo 
Bay, Hunter complained that a far better deal brokered by 
Amerine was ignored. Worse still, six Western civilians, 
including two Canadians and a newborn child, were left behind, 
held by terrorist groups protected by the Pakistani government, a 
pivotal U.S. ally in the global war on terror. 

This January, the day after an errant CIA drone missile killed 
one of those hostages, international aid worker Warren Wein- 
stein, Amerine was abruptly escorted out of the Pentagon. The 
Army informed him that its Criminal Investigation Command 
(CID) had opened a case against him. His pay was halted, and 
his retirement was put on hold. Hunter says this was a hit job 
by the FBI, payback for infringing on the bureau’s hostage-re- 
covery turf The CID would not comment on the case for 
Newsweek, and the FBI directed questions back to the Defense 


Department. Meanwhile, 
the hostages remain in Pa- 
kistan, the investigation of 
Amerine drags on, and an 
internal Pentagon investi- 
gation is investigating the 
CID’s investigation. 

Testifying in June at a 
Senate hearing with the 
contorted title, “Blowing 
the Whistle on Retalia- 
tion: Accounts of Cur- 
rent and Former Federal 
Agency Whistleblowers,” 
Amerine did not relish his 
rebel status. “I am labeled 
a whistleblower, a term both radioactive and 
derogatory,” he said. “I am before you be- 
cause I did my duty, and you need to ensure 
all in uniform can go on doing their duty 
without fear of reprisal.” 

* LET^S END THIS WAR^ 

ON THE MORNING of September 11, 
2001, Army Captain Amerine was walk- 
ing into a pizzeria in Almaty, Kazakhstan. 
Osama bin Laden was the obvious suspect 
behind the day’s atrocities, and by the 
end of that night, Amerine and the Green 
Berets under his command were mobiliz- 
ing for war. They deployed the next month, 
making their rendezvous in Pakistan with 
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HEROIC ESCORT Amerine led one of the first and most important missions in the Afghan war: His team brought Karzai, 
the man the U.S. backed to lead his country after the overthrow of the Taliban, to the seat of power in Kabul. 


Hamid Karzai, the future president of Afghanistan and an 
emerging leader of the country’s southern Pashtun rebels. 

Amerine’s men faced a more difficult and dangerous situ- 
ation than their Army counterparts in the north, who landed 
near Mazar-i-Sharif and rode horseback alongside the CIA- 
backed Northern Alliance. There was no organized resistance 
to the Taliban in the southern tribal belt. Kandahar, the coun- 
try’s second largest city, was the de facto capital under the 
Islamic Emirate, and the Americans expected a fierce battle 
over the city. Karzai told Amerine that if the Americans could 
help him liberate Tarin Kowt, the capital of Uruzgan Province 
about 8o miles north of Kandahar, it would strike an early 
blow to the Taliban’s grip on the south. 

Black Hawk helicopters dropped the Green Berets in hostile 
territory. To blend in and show respect for their new allies, they 
had grown out their beards and dispensed with the Army dress 
code. They covered their camouflage fatigues with fleece jack- 
ets and hoodies. The night they landed in Uruzgan, each man 
carried more than 200 pounds of weapons, supplies and gear. 

U.S. Army commanders wanted proof that Karzai could 
organize a force of at least 300 guerillas, and Amerine 
expected he would have weeks to rest his men and prepare 
for the first major battle. But less than 48 hours after the 


Green Berets were dropped into the rug- 
ged terrain, the people of Tarin Kowt 
unexpectedly rose up and killed their Taliban 
governor. Going on three days without sleep, 
Amerine’s men had one option: Defend the 
town against a Taliban onslaught with help 
from just a few dozen Afghans with guns. 

They staked out an observation post on a 
high plateau overlooking a wide valley and 
the distant mountain pass where the Tali- 
ban’s counterattack would begin. It was an 
ideal perch, but when the Afghan guerillas 
saw the dust trails of so many Taliban trucks 
racing toward them, they turned to run. 
“They basically started to panic,” Amerine 
told PBS in 2002. There were no interpret- 
ers, and the Afghans did not understand the 
capacity of the three F-18 fighter jets flying 
30,000 feet overhead. “They didn’t know 
what we were actually about to bring down 
on the Taliban. So to them, we were crazy.” 

Vastly outnumbered, the Green Berets 
called in air support from across the region. 
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Fighter jets bombed and strafed the Taliban convoy, pickups 
exploding in flames one after the next until those remaining 
eventually turned in retreat. After Karzai’s guerrillas fended 
off a small-arms attack on the town’s rear flank, the battle was 
won. Were it not for the Americans, a local mullah told Karzai, 
the Taliban would have killed them all. With the Americans now 
clearing his path to power, Karzai and Amerine agreed on their 
shared objective: “Let’s get to Kandahar, and let’s end this war.’” 

The American-Afghan coalition was headed south, village by 
village, when disaster struck. On the morning of December 5, 
just outside the town of Shawali Kowt, an American B-52 that 
had received faulty coordinates dropped a 2,000-pound 
satellite-guided bomb directly on top of Amerine’s men. Three 
Green Berets and 27 Afghans were killed, and every man was 
wounded, including Amerine, who took shrapnel in his leg. 
Three days later, the supreme leader of the Taliban, Mullah 
Mohammed Omar, fled Kandahar on the back of a Honda 
motorcycle as the city fell to the coalition. 

Amerine’s team earned three Silver Stars, seven Bronze 
Stars and 11 Purple Hearts. His story was immortalized in a 
New York Times best-seller, Eric Blehm’s The Only Thing Worth 
Dying For. In January 2002, he was invited as a guest of Presi- 



+ 


RED TAPE PARADE Rep. Hunter, a Marine vet on the Armed Services 
Committee, fought to end the turf battles impeding hostage negotiations. 


dent George W. Bush to the first post-9/11 State of the Union 
address. He visited New York, rang the closing bell of the 
New York Stock Exchange and did interviews with CBS, Fox 
and CNBC. He returned to West Point to teach international 
relations and Arabic to the young men who would take his 
place in the war. When he moved to Washington to work at the 
Pentagon, he received the orders that would derail his career. 


“YOU NEED TO 
ENSURE ALL IN 
UNIFORM CAN 
GO ON DOING 
THEIR DUTY 
WITHOUT FEAR 
OF REPRISAL.” 


TURF WARS TRUMP 
REAL WARS 

THEN-PRIVATE BERGDAHL was 

Stationed 25 miles from the Pakistani bor- 
der, and within two weeks of his disappear- 
ance there was overwhelming intelligence 
that he had been smuggled into Pakistan. 
Two days after he went missing, a regional 
Taliban commander. Mullah Sangeen 
Zadran, claimed him on behalf of the Haqqa- 
ni network, one of the war’s most relent- 
less agents of mayhem. Kidnappings were 
the group’s business model; just nine days 
before they acquired Bergdahl, they lost the 
man who had been their highest value hos- 
tage, New York Times writer David Rohde. 
Bergdahl took his place as the Taliban and 
Haqqani’s most valuable prize of the war. 

Bergdahl had fallen beyond Washington’s 
reach. As an active serviceman, his safety 
was a Defense Department problem. But 
the U.S. military couldn’t go into Pakistan. 
Any recovery mission had to be a CIA or 
Special Forces rescue ordered by the White 
House (such as Operation Neptune Spear, 
the 2011 raid on Osama bin Laden’s com- 
pound in Abbottabad, Pakistan). 

Amerine’s team at the Pentagon began 
by conducting a thorough audit. “The rea- 
son the effort failed for four years,” he told 
the Senate in June, “was because our nation 
lacked an organization that can synchro- 
nize the effort of all our government agen- 
cies to get our hostages home.” His team 
“also realized that there were civilian hos- 
tages in Pakistan that nobody was trying to 
free, so we added them to our mission.” 

That last point was a not-so-subtle jab. 
Amerine’s “nobody” was and is the FBI, 
the agency responsible for U.S. citizens kid- 
napped abroad. His Army team had access to 
a vast human intelligence network in central 
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HOSTAGES TO PROTOCOL President Obama, with Bergdahl’s parents, faced a knotty challenge in trying to free their son: 
Because he was being held in Pakistan, an ally in the war on terror, the U.S. military couldn’t mount a rescue operation. 


Asia, in countries where the FBI had little reach. He wasn’t 
convinced the bureau was making progress, so he added the 
civilian cases, including two Canadians, to his recovery mission. 

His team set three main goals: (i) Develop viable prisoner 
swap options, (2) bring the Taliban back to the negotiations and 
(3) fix the government’s broken hostage recovery policy. On 
the first two, they made progress. Army intelligence reported 
that Bergdahl and the civilians had become a burden on their 
captors. In the spring of 2014, an unnamed Pentagon official 
told the Associated Press that the Taliban was “reaching out to 
make a deal” for the American soldier. But in Washington, fed- 
eral agencies pursued different agendas, often in secret, some- 
times at cross-purposes. And nothing got done. 

“The Department of Defense, U.S. Central Command, the 
Joint Staff, U.S. Special Operations Command, the Department 
of State, the Central Intelligence Agency, the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation and the National Security Agency, among other 
government entities, are all involved in this operation,” Hunter 
wrote to the president that spring. “It is essential that all govern- 
ment elements are working together in coordination.” 

The coordination Hunter sought never came, so Amerine’s 
team forged ahead on its own. It continued negotiations to 
release all seven hostages in exchange for just Taliban-aligned 
drug kingpin, Haji Bashir Noorzai, who is serving a life sentence 
in a U.S. prison. Hunter advocated for the deal, telling the White 
House and Hagel that “the Department of Defense is best suited 


and best organized to lead all planning for 
Bergdahl’s release.” Officials at the State De- 
partment and the Pentagon assured Hunter 
that both agencies would “coordinate close- 
ly” on a “mutually reinforcing” process. 
“We will continue to keep you and your 
colleagues apprised of our efforts on [Berg- 
dahl’s] behalf,” they wrote on May 6, 2014. 

Their vows were quickly forgotten, and 
when Bergdahl was released on May 31 
under terms more favorable to the Taliban, 
Hunter received no prior notice. Instead of 
Noorzai, a tribal leader with a long history 
of cooperating with American authorities 
(and who was lured to New York under the 
premise of sharing information about terror 
financing and then detained by the Drug 
Enforcement Administration), the govern- 
ment released five Taliban detainees, two of 
whom had been military commanders. 

The ensuing political furor obsessed 
over the threat posed by the released Tal- 
iban prisoners and distracted from what 
had troubled Amerine and Hunter from 
the start: Six civilians remained in Paki- 
stan, their hopes tied to the FBI, an agency 
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not change. The “Department of Justice 
does not intend to add to families’ pain in 
such cases,” but the government quietly 
retains the right to prosecute them for do- 
ing what it has secretly and repeatedly done 
on its own— pay ransoms to terrorist groups 
from Pakistan to the Philippines. 

The White House review addresses some 
of Hunter’s critiques, namely with the roll- 
out of a Hostage Recovery Fusion Cell, “a 
single, permanent U.S. government inter- 


“AMERINE [IS] A 
PRIME EXAMPLE 
OF HOW THE 
FBI RETALIATES 
AGAINST ANY 
INTEREST THAT’S 
NOT THEIR OWN.” 


agency body responsible for coordinat- 
ing the recovery of U.S. hostages abroad.” 
But the Fusion Cell will be housed within 
FBI headquarters, and Hunter assailed 
the changes as insufficient. “What’s being 
put forward is nothing more than window 
dressing,” he said. “Bottom line: The con- 


with neither the resources nor the legal authority to operate in 
South Asia or to bring them home. 

FBI STUMPED BY FACEBOOK 


DESPITE THE FALLOUT from the Bergdahl swap, the White 
House and FBI had been able to contain the news of a growing 
global hostage crisis. In late 2012 and early 2013, several Ameri- 
cans were captured by ISIS while trying to report on and deliver 
aid to war-ravaged Syria. As the hostage cases multiplied and 
spread to the Mideast, so did the bureaucratic quagmire at home. 

In May 2014, even as Hunter’s 
office sounded the alarm on the 
gridlock that was preventing Berg- 
dahl’s release, the owner of The 
Atlantic^ David Bradley, invited 
the parents of the ISIS hostages 
to his Georgetown home. Bradley 
thought he could help them nav- 
igate the bureaucratic maze, but 
according to a harrowing report 
by Lawrence Wright in The New 
Yorker, government agents stone- 
walled Bradley and the families 
at every turn. State Department 
officials threatened them with 
prosecution for talking to terror- 
ist organizations, even as the FBI 
secretly attempted to do the same. 

The families were thwarted by 
a process seemingly more con- 
cerned with winning turf battles 
than recovering their children. 

The FBI seemed particularly 
punitive. Wright reported epi- 
sodes ranging from incompetence 
(FBI agents who claimed it was 
impossible to change a hostage’s 
Facebook profile) to hopelessly 
mixed messages to parents. Solu- 
tions from anyone outside the 
government were discouraged 
and discontinued, no matter how 
much progress had been made. 

This past December, the White House ordered a comprehen- 
sive review, and two weeks after Amerine’s testimony on Capitol 
Hill it announced a policy overhaul. Presidential Policy Directive 
30, known as “U.S. Nationals Taken Hostage Abroad and Person- 
nel Recovery Efforts,” is brutally honest in its assessment. “The 
government’s handling of these hostages cases— and in particu- 
lar its interaction and communication with families whose loved 
ones have been taken hostage— must improve.” 

The directive allows for outside efforts, and for the first time 
permits “private efforts to communicate with hostage-takers.” 
The White House established a Family Engagement Team and 
promises not to “abandon families in their greatest time of 
need.” Still, the nation’s zero-tolerance policy on ransoms will 


THE ENDLESS WAR 
Amerine, right, beat 
the Taliban on the bat- 
tlefield, and believes 
he could have beaten 
them at the negotiat- 
ing table as well. 
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JASON AMERINE 
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BUY MORE YELLOW RIBBONS Bergdahl was freed but on terms 
much more favorable to the Taliban than those negotiated 
by Amerine’s team, and there has been little visible progress 
regarding the other Western hostages still being held. 


troversy regarding U.S. hostage policy started with the FBI and 
will likely continue with the FBI.” Hunter also claimed the FBI is 
behind Amerine’s current troubles. “Look no further than Army 
Lieutenant Colonel Jason Amerine...as a prime example of how 
the FBI retaliates against any interest that’s not their own.” 

Two Senate committees— the Judiciary Committee under 
Chuck Grassley and the Committee on Homeland Security 
and Governmental Affairs under Ron Johnson— are demanding 
answers from the FBI and Army to determine how this decorat- 
ed combat veteran, one of the first heroes of the nation’s longest 
war, so suddenly became a pariah. In a statement to Newsweek, 
Senator Johnson said the Pentagon “has yet to clearly articulate 
the scope of its investigation.” Then, in a July lo letter to Senator 
Grassley ’s committee, the Pentagon confirmed Hunter’s allega- 
tions: The FBI was the back-channel trigger. 

Regardless of the outcome of the Army’s investigation, 
Amerine accomplished what his orders demanded: Bowe 
Bergdahl is alive and home. Amerine’s work with Hunter com- 
pelled the White House to re-evaluate its policies and will help 
the next, inevitable American hostages. Warren Weinstein is 
dead (killed by friendly fire), but the prospects for getting the 
others home have improved. The Recovery Fusion Cell may 
be compromised by Washington’s eternal gamesmanship, but 


**THERE WERE 
CIVILIAN 
HOSTAGES IN 
PAKISTAN 
NOBODY WAS 
TRYING TO 
FREE.” 


at least there is a Recovery Fusion Cell. 

In early November 2001, as he and his 
men prepared for combat in southern Af- 
ghanistan, Amerine wrote in his journal: “It’s 
a fucked-up war when you are more worried 
about fighting your chain of command than 
the actual enemy.” Nearly 14 years later, that 
battle continues. “Am I right? Is the system 
broken?” Amerine asked rhetorically in his 
Senate testimony. He told the committee he 
has received an outpouring of support from 
service members and the former cadets he 
taught at West Point. “I fear for their safety 
when they go to war,” he said. “And now they 
fear for my safety in Washington.” □ 
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ENVIRONMENT WATER STARTUPS DRUGS WILDLIEE SPACE 


THIS BOOK REALLY MAKES YOU PRINK 

A researcher has invented a cheap 
filter paper that removes more than 
99-9 percent of bacteria from water 


ACROSS THE GLOBE, roughly 663 million people 
still do not have clean drinking water, and they 
turn instead to sources like surface water and 
unprotected wells and springs, much of that rife 
with contaminants that can cause disease and 
death. Theresa Dankovich, an environmental 
chemist at Carnegie Mellon University, is work- 
ing on a cheap and easy solution. As a doctoral 
candidate in chemistry at McGill University, she 
created a silver nanoparticle filter paper that can 
make bacteria-infested water as clean as what 
comes out of faucets in the U.S. In lab tests, the 
paper killed more than 99.9 percent of bacteria. 

Dankovich begins with a thick, porous and 
inexpensive kind of filter paper that stays strong 
even when wet, and soaks it in a solution con- 
taining a silver nanoparticle precursor. She then 
heats the paper in an oven to bind the silver 
gY nanoparticles to the fibers on its surface, rinses 
STAV ZIV Since silver is extremely tox- 

^@stavziv ic to bacteria, the bacteria in contaminated 


water are killed when they come in contact with 
the nanoparticles, leaving virtually no viable bac- 
teria in the water that’s passed through the paper. 

Once the paper proved itself in the lab, Dankov- 
ich set out to test its merits in communities with 
diverse water sources, from Haiti to South Africa 
to Ghana to Kenya. In 2014, Dankovich founded 
the nonprofit pAge Drinking Paper with Jonathan 
Levine, an earth and environmental engineer. 

The organization recently launched an 
Indiegogo crowdfunding campaign to raise mon- 
ey to test the papers and culturally appropriate 
filter designs in up to a dozen villages around the 
world. Dankovich wants to check health metrics, 
water quality and consumer preferences in an 
extensive range of settings before distributing 
her invention widely. The pAge Drinking Paper 
team is also gearing up to manufacture the 
papers on a larger scale to reach the goal of 
having each filter— which can clean about 26 
gallons of water— cost 10 cents or less. □ 
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FAILING IS SUCCEEDING 

Silicon Valley dominates because it knows 
the value of a really tremendous flop 


TWENTY YEARS ago, NetScape ignited the dot- 
com boom with its initial public offering. And ever 
since, everybody in tech has been trying to figure 
out how to consistently spot the embryonic start- 
ups that are going to become the next supernovas. 

The industry still sucks at it...which, perversely, 
is Silicon Valley’s global competitive advantage. 

This is a big point that’s missing from most 
of the conversations about so-called unicorns— 
tech startups valued at more than $i billion. The 
only way for the industry to breed a handful of 
unicorns is to fail a whole helluva lot. The type 
of failure we’re talking about is like how frogs lay 
20,000 eggs so a few wind up as adults sitting on 
a lily pad sucking down mosquito dinners. 

The data from startup trackers like CB 
Insights show that less than i percent of 
venture-backed companies end up as 
enduring billion-dollar businesses— a stat that 
hasn’t gotten any better since Netscape’s time. 
Tech investor Mike Maples talks about seek- 
ing to put his money into “thunder lizards,” his 
term for unicorns. “Thunder lizards are rare,” 
he tells the class he teaches at Stanford Univer- 
sity. “If in a given year there are 10,000 start- 
ups that get funded by angels and 1,500 get a 
Series A funding, then 80 companies will likely 
do well— but only 12 will be thunder lizards.” 

Maples or any other investor will tell you 
there is no way to know which early startups 
will become thunder lizards. Steve Vassallo of 
Foundation Capital quipped at a recent dinner 
I attended that he invests in “zero-billion-dollar 


companies,” meaning startups that are so unusu- 
al, they’re either going to explode onto the scene 
or crater. And he has no idea which will do which. 

Failure goes to the heart of why Google 
reorganized into Alphabet. Not even CEO Larry 
Page knows for certain how to spot the next tech 
breakout success. Shareholders in a successful 
behemoth don’t take kindly to lots of failure, so 
Google (or Alphabet or whatever) is shielding 
its core business while using orbital entities to 
gamble on a lot of stuff that will surely crap out in 
the hope that one or two will rocket the company 
into the next generation. 

Yet here’s the good news for Silicon Valley: 
If enormous failure is the only sure path to cre- 
ating tech superstars, no place in the world is 
better set up for failure than Silicon Valley. The 
region should proudly hang a banner across 
University Avenue in Palo Alto that reads, “Fail- 
ure is always an option!” 

The U.S. tech industry’s success in this regard 
begins with the American mindset toward failure, 
which is certainly real and very different from that 
of just about any other nation, where failure can 
bring shame, ostracism or jail time. In the U.S., 
the only real failure is giving up. Otherwise, we 
love a good comeback. Donald Trump’s compa- 
nies filed for bankruptcy four times. Rick Spring- 
field has done nothing since the ’80s, and now his 
co-star is Meryl Streep. The Uber guys founded 
crappy companies before Uber. And Steve Jobs is 
the most celebrated one-time fuckup of them all. 

In tech, though, failure is more than attitude. 


BY 

KEVIN MANEY 

Sf @kmaney 
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NOT NEXT‘ 
Even Steve 
Jobs, arguably 
the greatest 
success story 
in tech, had 
some huge 
failures on his 
resume. 


Since Netscape’s days, the failure business has 
been machined to perfection. It’s easier to try 
and fail now more than ever. 

Two decades ago, a startup pretty much had 
to turn to a few powerful venture capitalists for 
funding. Now there’s a panoply of angel and 
early-stage investors, not to mention funding 
sites like Kickstarter. Amazon Web Services 
makes it simple and cheap for a cloud-based 
startup to rent computing power and distribu- 
tion, eliminating major obstacles that in Nets- 
cape’s day would’ve made failure ex- 
pensive. Open-source libraries of code 
have vastly reduced the cost and time 
involved in assembling software for 
an app or online service. 

Add up all those things, and ini- 
tial startup costs have dropped by a 
remarkable factor. Conventional wis- 
dom right now says that if in 1995 it 
would’ve cost $1 million to get a com- 
pany off the ground, a similar firm 


today might need just $10,000 to launch. 

Put together culture and cost, and these days 
anybody in Silicon Valley can risk failure. So just 
about everybody does. Tech people in Silicon 
Valley start companies the way every Nashville 
resident who can hum writes songs. And that’s 
a good thing. It means more tadpoles spawned, 
and more tadpoles leads to more unicorns— 
screw the mixed metaphor. 

This failure rate is what other societies have 
trouble copying. You see stories all the time 


THE FAILURE BUSINESS 
HAS BEEN MACHINED TO 
PERFECTION. IT’S EASIER 
TO TRY AND FAIL NOW 
MORE THAN EVER. 



about countries trying to create a 
Silicon Valley— the U.K. with its Sil- 
icon Roundabout or the Start-Up 
Chile program. But they won’t make 
a dent until they can churn out thou- 
sands and thousands of failures. 

If you want a hint at a reason China 
is stalling or why Japan hasn’t given 
the world anything interesting since 
the Sony Walkman or why we’re 
not filling our iPhones with apps 
invented in India, it’s because none 
of those countries can fail like we 
can. Other countries have loads of 
brilliant people capable of creating 
tech superstar companies, but the 
odds in this frog’s-egg game are so 
bad and the rules so mysterious, the 
only true path to success is more fail- 
ure than most cultures can stomach. 

Someday, someone might fig- 
ure out a better approach, and en- 
trepreneurs and investors will be 
able to custom-craft unicorns. Rare 
individuals seem to know how to get 
it right more often than not. Rich 
Barton started Expedia, Zillow and 
Glassdoor without failing a thousand 
times. So maybe it’s possible. 

But don’t bet on a magic potion 
anytime soon. Meanwhile, as they 
might say in tech circles, failure is a 
feature, not a bug. □ 
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NEW WORLD/ENVIRONMENT 


WATCHING WATERLESS GRASS GROW 

With the West still parched, thirstless 
lawns are the new holy grail 


BRANDON WILCOX had a problem. He was 
building a dream house for his family in San 
Diego and wanted the kids to have some grass to 
play on. But in the midst of the California water 
crisis, that would be heresy— his neighbors were 
ripping out their lawns and replacing them with 
drought-tolerant plants. The environmentally 
conscientious Wilcox felt ashamed just thinking 
about it. “I didn’t want the stigma,” he says, “but 
I wanted the grass.” 

After some research, he came across Pearl’s 
Premium, a grass seed cultivated a few years 
ago by Massachusetts citizen scientist Jackson 
Madnick. Once it gets established, it needs very 
little water, Madnick told Wilcox on the phone. 
What’s more, Wilcox would have to mow it 
only once a month, at most. Some months, he 
wouldn’t need to cut it at all. So Wilcox bought 
the seeds and began waiting to see if the grass 
would live up to its promise. 

The putting-green yard is an environmentally 
unsound and relatively recent American fixation, 
says Ted Steinberg, a professor of history and law 
at Case Western Reserve University. In his book 
American Green: The Obsessive Quest for the Perfect 
Lawn, Steinberg credits the dawn of the lawn to 
Scotts, the company that has been selling grass 
seeds since the 19th century. In the 1920s, it be- 
gan publishing the popular “Lawn Care” news- 
letter, ramping up the green appeal. 

The message to customers was that “you 
weren’t just growing grass, but you’re refash- 
ioning the outside of your home to mimic the 


trappings of the aristocratic life,” Steinberg says. 
In the early 20th century, only the rich could 
afford stretches of lavish green in their yards. But 
after World War II, potent chemical fertilizers and 
affordable lawn mowers brought grasses to the 
masses. Soon the country was seeding, weeding, 
growing, mowing and watering coast to coast, 
even though the turf seeds used to sod America 
weren’t meant to flourish in many of its soils. 

The most common lawn grasses— like Ken- 
tucky blue and bentgrass— were brought here 
from parts of Europe with plenty of rainfall. Ken- 
tucky blue grows very fast and needs a lot of wa- 
ter and mowing— and then it turns brown in win- 
ter. Bentgrass has to be cut very low to give golf 
courses their carpet-like allure. That traumatizes 
the grass, which requires large amounts of water 
and fertilizer to rebound. 

That watering, however, initiates a cycle of 
environmental devastation. It leaches nutrients 
from the soil, which then must be replenished by 
spreading more fertilizer. Then, as these phos- 
phorus-rich chemicals wash out from the soil, 
they trickle down into ponds and rivers, causing 
algae blooms. Toxic pesticides, used to rid lawns 
of dandelions and clover, wind up in farm fields 
and the water supply. What’s more, people unwit- 
tingly carry them into their houses on their shoes, 
socks and bare feet. “I wouldn’t be surprised if 
they were found in people’s refrigerators,” Stein- 
berg says. And they’re particularly dangerous for 
children and pets who like to roll on the grass. 

By the time lawn chemicals were linked to 
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LAWN OF A NEW 
DAY: As global 
temperatures 
continue to rise, 
we'll need to figure 
out a way to grow 
grass with much 
less water— or give 
up the notion of a 
putting-green yard 
completely. 


maladies ranging from asthma to neurological 
impairments to cancer, lawns were the largest 
irrigated crop in America, according to 2005 
research by Cristina Milesi, a NASA scientist 
at the time. Based on satellite data and aerial 
photos, Milesi estimated that, from backyards 
to golf courses, Americans cultivated almost 
50,000 square miles of grass— or three times 
the amount of irrigated corn. Mowing clippings 
added up to 37 billion pounds annually, she 
says— the weight of about 147,000 blue whales. 
And this is a thirsty crop: A typical suburban 
lawn sucks down 10,000 gallons of water a 
year— not even counting the rainfall— according 
to the Environmental Protection Agency. 

And yet there are many benefits to surround- 


WEVE BEEN TRYING 
TO CREATE THE 
PERFECT LAWN WITH 
IMPERFECT GRASS 


ing one’s home with patches of lush green. 
Lawns generate oxygen— a 50-square-foot area 
makes enough for a family of four, according to 
the Lawn Institute, a nonprofit that funds grass 
research on behalf of turfgrass producers. They 
also trap dirt and dust particles and are carbon 
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dioxide sinks, sequestering carbon from the 
atmosphere. On hot days, turfgrass lowers sur- 
face temperatures, which is the underlying con- 
cept behind the trend of planting them on roofs. 
And of course people like lying, playing and pic- 
nicking on the green— and there’s nothing wrong 
with that. It’s just that we’ve been trying to create 
a perfect lawn with imperfect grass. 

That’s why Madnick, a multimedia show 
designer by profession (he plans out those 
big concerts or theme park shows with lasers. 


» 50,000 


Square miles 
of grass 
cultivated 
in the U.S. 


music, fireworks, etc.) and an environmentalist 
by heart, set off to perfect the grass— a breed 
that would provide all the environmental and 
health benefits with none of the detriments. He 
gathered thousands of seeds from around the 
world and began growing them in paper coffee 
cups on his patio, with little water and with- 
out fertilizer and pesticides. “Within a year, 
all [the] grasses perished,” he recalls, except 
for three prickly cactus-like types that no one 
would want on a lawn. He became convinced 


37 BILLION 


accu- 
mulated 
annually 

LBS OF MOWING CLIPPINGS in the U.S. 
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GREEN WITH 
SHAME: In the 
drought-stricken 
western U.S.. 
decisions over 
water use have 
become such a 
touchy subject 
that you can’t have 
a lawn without 
feeling guilty. 


that the hardy grass he wanted didn’t exist. But 
that didn’t mean it couldn’t be created. 

Madnick turned to turf scientists. Across the 
country, university researchers were experi- 
menting with seed mixes; Madnick began to 
make his own mixes, carefully logging seed types 
and amounts. But they kept dying too. Finally, 
five and a half years later, after over 7,000 dif- 
ferent tries, a breakthrough: One tiny batch grew 
very slowly, sprouting thin-blade, emerald-green 
shoots— and didn’t die. “I almost couldn’t be- 
lieve it,” says Madnick, but he grew more batches 
of the same mix, with the same result. 

The winning combo was a seven-seed mix of 
perennial rye, Kentucky blue, tall fescue, chew- 
ing fescue, sheep fescue and two other fine fescue 
types. The grasses somwehowformed a symbiotic 
relationship, which enables them to grow very 
slowly, requiring little fertilizer and mowing, 
Madnick says. But the real secret was in the 
grassroots. The typical lawn’s roots grow 2 to 3 
inches, but Madnick’s mix goes 12 to 14 inches 
downward, tapping deep into the soil water. The 
exact seed proportions are crucial; otherwise, 
the roots become shallow again. 

He named the grass after his mother. Pearl, 
and then created two slightly different mixes, 
one each optimized for shady and sunny condi- 
tions. He sold his first bag of seeds in 2009 and 
then began selling it in Whole Food Markets and 
some Home Depot stores. In 2010, he won the 
MassChallenge prize in innovation, and in 2013 
he was honored by Boston’s Museum of Science 
for his invention. Now Pearl’s is growing on 
more than 300,000 American lawns and will be 
soon exported to Europe and the Middle East. 

Meanwhile, Madnick is still experimenting. 
“I am testing the upper limits of abuse,” he says, 
chuckling. “How little water or how much salt 
can the grass tolerate, how much I can terrorize 
the grass and still keep it alive.” So far. Pearl’s 
Premium won’t work for soccer or baseball fields 
because it’s too soft and cleats would ruin it, 
Madnick says, but that’s the next frontier. 

By now, some of Madnick’s customers have 
had Pearl’s Premium for several seasons. Stuart 
Lund, who lives in the Utah desert at high eleva- 
tion where rain is a rarity, says that for that past 
three years he had the greenest lawn in town— 
to the point that people think it’s plastic. A truck 
driver who is home once every two months, 
Lund has a sprinkler system that waters his lawn 




NEW WORLD/ENVIRONMENT 



only twice a week, while others do it as often as 
twice a day. 

Massachusetts landscaper Mike Powers has 
seeded Pearl’s Premium on about 100 lawns, in- 
cluding his own, over the past few years. His cus- 
tomers save big on water; over the past year, most 
traditional lawns had to be watered four times a 
week to maintain that green, healthy look. Pow- 
ers says, but after four months without watering 
it still looks great. Another Massachusetts res- 
ident, Karen Weber, says Pearl’s Premium was 


AFTER THE 
FRIGID WINTER OF 
2014-15, THE LAWN 
EMERGED FROM 
UNDER THE SNOW 
EMERALD-GREEN. 


the only grass that ever took on a stubborn hill 
outside her mother’s nursing home. And after 
the frigid winter of 2014-15, the lawn emerged 
from under the snow emerald-green. 

On Wilcox’s lawn. Pearl’s Premium has been 
growing only for three months, but it already 
has become a local sensation of sorts. “All of my 
neighbors are talking about it,” he says. Wilcox 
wants to work with the state authorities to get 
Pearl’s Premium on the list of recommended 
environmentally friendly plants. That would, 
for all intents and purposes, be the green light 
needed for other families who want to enjoy 
their grass without being concerned. “We water 
it hardly at all now. I rarely mow it, and it looks 
and feels better than normal grass,” Wilcox 
says. “I call it grass without the guilt.” O 
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POISON TO THE PEOPLE 

Colombia’s disastrous plan 
to kill the cocaine trade aimed 
a gun at its own population 


ON APRIL 28, 2011, Victor Burgos went out after 
lunch to pick the corns of pepper plants grow- 
ing on his farm in Putumayo, Colombia, when 
a plane flew overhead and dumped a flne spray 
of liquid all over his land. Within a year, he lost 
more than half of his food crops— primarily pep- 
percorn, but also yucca, pineapple, plantain 
and more. His yearly income dropped nearly 
80 percent, while the soil of his 250 acres over- 
looking dense tropical forests is now irrevocably 
polluted. His water sources are contaminated too. 

The plane, he later found out, was flown by 
the counternarcotics division of the Colombian 
National Police, and the spray was an herbicide 
meant to eradicate illicit crops like the coca 
plants used to make cocaine and opium poppy; 
the fumigations were a part of the notorious— 
and notoriously ineffective— “Plan Colombia.” 

Plan Colombia is a joint effort by the Colom- 
bian and U.S. governments, initiated in 1999 
to end the armed conflict, ongoing since the 
1960s, between left-wing guerrilla groups like 
the Revolutionary Armed Forces of Colombia 
and governmental forces. The rebels got a lot of 
their funding from those illegal crops, and the 
government wanted to cut it off. 

But for years, the plan has proved fruitless, 
according to the Washington Office on Latin 
America. Though 4.32 million acres have been 
sprayed since 1994 (when test fumigations 
began), the program has had very little success 


in stopping coca production. If anything, it 
backfired; the coca fields continued to flourish. 
In 1997, Colombia became the world’s primary 
cocaine producer and held that title for 16 
years. According to the United Nations Office 
on Drugs and Crime, from 2013 to 2014, the 
total cocaine production in Colombia rose 52 
percent, from 290 to 442 metric tons. 

Meanwhile, more and more evidence suggests 
the herbicide used, glyphosate, is toxic. The U.S. 
Environmental Protection Agency says long- 
term exposure can cause respiratory problems, 
kidney damage and infertility; in March 2015, 
the World Health Organization’s International 
Agency for Research on Cancer put out a report 
suggesting that it causes cancer. Despite the crit- 
icism the report garnered from some (includ- 
ing many inside the agrochemical industry) for 
relying on relatively thin evidence, Colombia’s 
Narcotics Council agreed to stop the fumigation 
plan. After 20 years of international and local 
pressure, Colombia may finally stop spraying 
carcinogens on its own population in October. 
Until then, the poison rain continues to fall. 

WHEN PLAN COLOMBIA was first proposed, 90 
percent of the cocaine consumed in the U.S. 
was from Colombia, and an initial $1.3 billion 
“aid package” was heartily endorsed by both 
sides of the congressional aisle during the Clin- 
ton administration. For years afterward. Plan 
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HOTAIR: In 2015, 
Colombia is the 
only country in the 
world where aeria' 
sprayings are stil 
used as a strategy 
to combat illicit 
crops like coca and 
opium poppy. 


Colombia seemed immune to criticism by 
international human rights and environmen- 
tal organizations; rejection by the European 
Union, which in 2001 voted against support- 
ing the plan; and even condemnation by some 
members of the U.S. Congress. Despite the 
arguments and data showing that the aerial fumi- 
gation at the center of the anti-narcotic strategy 
was destroying legal crops and causing adverse 
health effects to innocent people, the program 
grew. President George W. Bush expanded the 
plan, and since then even more money flowed in; 
the total is now close to $9 billion. 

Much of that money has been spent spraying 
the land of innocent farmers. “There is abso- 
lutely zero percent coca here,” says Burgos, of 
his farm, “but you’ll still And 100 percent poi- 
son.” After his spraying incident, a major from 
the anti-narcotics base nearby told Burgos not to 
worry— the herbicide does no harm, he said, and 
laughed that soldiers at the base “bathe them- 
selves with glyphosate.” Nevertheless, Burgos 
lodged a legal complaint, and a representative of 
the Secretary of Agriculture confirmed that his 


crops had been fumigated. But after five months 
of fighting for compensation, the departmental 
judicial authority told him “not to bother.” 

“Here, you don’t have the right to live,” says 
Burgos. “They fumigate you when [you are] in 
bed. The plane throws chemicals on you if you’re 
outside with your family. They don’t respect life 
and human rights.” Colombian locals are often 


THE PEOPLE HAVE 
BEEN “SPRAYED LIKE 
COCKROACHES.” 


displaced from their homes and communities by 
the violent regimes, left to fend for themselves, 
without any help from a state unable (or unwill- 
ing) to provide even a basic level of services. 
Burgos began life as a farmer in the central 
Colombian department Caldas and was forced 
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to leave decades ago because of conflicts. He 
started over as a farmer near Puerto Guzman, 
in Putumayo, in what has become Colombia’s 
most fumigated area. When the government 
destroyed his livelihood, he was wrecked, he 
says, “physically, morally and psychologically.” 

The initial thinking was that by flying through 
the air, military personnel would avoid the risks 
(land mines, insurgent troops) that come with try- 
ing to destroy coca flelds on the ground. But while 
aerial fumigation might be safer for the military, 
it’s been a disaster for farmers. Imprecise fumiga- 
tions of the sort that befell Burgos are common. 
The people have been “sprayed like cockroaches” 
says Noel Amilcar Chapuez Guevara, governor of 
the council of Awa Tatchan, one of the many in- 
digenous farming communities in Putumayo. 

Often, wind would carry the pesticides to 
neighboring Ecuador, which eventually filed 
a lawsuit at the International Court of Justice 
in the Hague, arguing that the sprayings had 
caused serious damage to people, crops, ani- 
mals and the environment. In 2013, the case 
was settled out of court for $15 million. But Co- 
lombia’s citizens haven’t seen a single peso for 
the damage done by the fumigations. 

The military might tell you that 
many of these farmers are, in fact, 
growing coca. But that doesn’t nec- 
essarily mean they’re making co- 
caine. Some of the indigenous groups 
in Colombia have a long cultural 
history with the coca leaf, which in its 
natural state is not a narcotic, and is 
used and consumed for religious, me- 
dicinal and nutritious reasons. It’s not 
uncommon for subsistence farmers to 
have a few coca plants next to their food crops. 
But to those in charge of Plan Colombia, a coca 
plant is a coca plant, whether it’s on a small farm 
or a massive cocaine-producing plantation. 
Even when the military gets it right and targets 
criminal cocaine ventures, the effort is often 
wasted. Coca growers always And solutions to 
avoid the impact of a glyphosate dousing. Some 
growers will apply chemicals that neutralize the 
effect glyphosate would normally have on the 
plant. Some will wash the leaves after the spray- 



ings. Others have even genetically constructed 
coca plants that stand up to the glyphosate. 

Meanwhile, 20 years’ worth of damage has been 
done to Colombian land and to the farming fam- 
ilies that used to live off it and are now struggling 
to survive. In areas of extensive fumigation, death 
of cattle and crops has created mass poverty (44.7 
percent of rural Colombia lives below the poverty 


line). And Daniel Mejia, an economist at the Uni- 
versity of Los Andes in Bogota, says that the con- 
sequences of glyphosate fumigations range from 
serious rashes and other dermatological problems 
to miscarriages, fetal deformities and long-lasting 
mental health disorders. For the people of Putu- 
mayo, the government’s announcement that it 
will end fumigations this fall was cold comfort, 
especially while there is no compensation com- 
ing their way. And airplanes are still dropping 
poison from the sky. □ 


“THERE IS ABSOLUTELY 
ZERO PERCENT COCA HERE 
BUT YOU’LL STILL EIND 
100 PERCENT POISON.” 


CHEMICAL PEEL: 
Since a plane 
sprayed Manuel 
de Jesus Sanchez 
with chemicals 
four years ago, he 
has suffered from 
skin problems 
and diminished 
eyesight. 
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HAUNTED HOUSE: 
The Petit house 
in Cheshire was 
boarded up and 
then torn down 
after the horrific 
invasion and triple 
murder in 2007. 
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ART TRUE CRIME 



EVIL HOURS 

A horrific home invasion in suburban 
Connecticut calls into question the 
comforts we take for granted 


BY 

ALEXANDER 

NAZARYAN 

If @alexnazaryan 


IF HOPE is the thing with feathers, then dread 
is the thing with claws. A story like that of the 
Petit family sinks its talons into you and refuses 
to let go. “One of the worst crimes in Connecti- 
cut history,” as The New York Times called it, was 
notable neither for a high body count nor for 
brainwashed perpetrators, a la the Manson “fam- 
ily.” Only three people died on the night of July 
23, 2007, 300 Sorghum Mill Drive in Cheshire, 

Connecticut. Gang violence on the South Side of 
Chicago might take five times that number on 
any summer weekend. But dread is unencum- 
bered by statistics, just as it is immune to reason. 

When photos of the victims appeared on tele- 
vision screens the night after the crime, many 
Americans saw slightly better versions of them- 
selves. The Petits— an endocrinologist. Dr. Wil- 
liam Petit, and his nurse wife, Jennifer Hawke-Pe- 
tit— were well-off but not rich, good-looking but 
not striking. Their house, a two-story colonial, was 
no gaudy McMansion of a Wall Street derivatives 


baron. Their eldest daughter Hayley, 17, was going 
to attend Dartmouth. Michaela, 11, liked Rachael 
Ray. If their lives could be so thoroughly rent 
apart, then so could yours. So could anyone’s. 

The two men who intruded on the Petits’ bliss- 
fully average existence were Steven Hayes and 
Joshua Komisarjevsky. They too, in a sense, were 
average: They weren’t people-hurters but, rather, 
stuff-takers. They were, until that night, two 
down-and-out white guys in a state with some of 
the richest white people in the nation. They later 
said they thought their robbery at 300 Sorghum 
Mill Drive would be a simple transaction, con- 
ducted with minimal violence. 

Arriving at the Petit home a little before 3 
a.m., they went around back and found Dr. Pe- 
tit asleep in the sunroom, where he had been 
reading reports for work. Komisarjevsky beat 
the doctor over the head with a baseball bat. 
The doctor awoke, horribly confused. The two 
men tied him up. Later, they took Petit down to 
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the basement, where they bound him to a pipe. 
Komisarjevsky propped him up on some pil- 
lows. He presumably did not want the doctor, 
who was bleeding, to be uncomfortable. 

Upstairs, Michaela was in bed next to her 
mother, having fallen asleep while reading a 
Harry Potter novel. Hayley was snoozing in her 
own bed. All three of them were bound, and pil- 
lowcases were put over their heads. 

Hayes and Komisarjevsky spent the next sev- 
eral hours looking for valuables and cash, with- 
out finding much of anything. By morning, they 
were frustrated. Around 9 a.m., Hayes took Jen- 
nifer Hawke-Petit to a Bank of America branch, 
where she withdrew $15,000. In the midst of 
doing so, she was able to alert a bank teller. The 
teller told a manager, who called the police. 

That first call came at 9:21 a.m. “We have a 
lady who is in our bank right now who says that 
her husband and children are being held at 
their house,” the manager said, adding that the 
woman who withdrew the large sum appeared 
to be “petrified.” 

Police did not intercept Hayes, who drove 
away from the bank with Hawke-Petit. Maybe 
if he were a little smarter, he would have left 
Hawke-Petit on some stretch of suburban road 
and fied, $15,000 in his pocket. But instead of 
bolting, he dutifully returned to 300 Sorghum 
Mill Drive and discovered that while he had been 
away, Komisarjevsky had performed oral sex on 
Michaela, an act he captured on his cellphone. 
Hayes later testified that Komisarjevsky ordered 
him to “square things up” by raping Hawke- 
Petit, which he did on the living room fioor. 

It remains unexplained why, as the police cir- 
cled the house, nobody even thought to knock on 
the door, ring the bell, just call the house phone. 
Something so simple could have saved three lives. 

At 9:51 a.m., a bloodied Dr. Petit emerged 
from the basement. His feet still bound, he 
rolled across the lawn toward the house of a 
neighbor, who emerged in confusion, not rec- 
ognizing the bloodied form before him. A police 
officer also approached. 

“The girls are in the house!” Petit shouted. 

The exact sequence of events is unclear, but 
it seems that, in quick succession. Petit es- 


caped from the basement and Hayes strangled 
Hawke-Petit in response. Then the two men 
doused the house in gasoline, in hasty prepa- 
ration for a gruesome final act they had not 
known they were about to stage. Both men later 
said the other lit the match. 

At 9:56 a.m., Hayes and Komisarjevsky burst 
out of the house. They tried to drive away in the 
Petits’ SUV but rammed a police vehicle and 
were quickly apprehended as the Petit house 
burned. By the time firefighters made it inside, 
there was nobody left to save. Michaela had 
died of smoke inhalation in her bed while Hay- 
ley managed to free herself, only to succumb to 
fire and smoke at the top of the staircase. 

In the eight years since the crime, the two 
killers and the night’s lone survivor have 


“I HOPE SOMEBODY 
PUTS A BULLET IN 
HIS HEAD OUTSIDE 
THE COURTROOM.” 


spoken haltingly and contradictorily to the 
press, so that some of the most fundamental 
questions about 7/23/07 remain unanswered. 
The most recent entry in this morbid oeuvre is 
The Rising: Murder, Heartbreak, and the Power of 
Human Resilience in an American Town by mag- 
azine writer and editor Ryan D’Agostino. The 
book is notable for its access to Petit, who has 
remarried and become a father again. 

Komisarjevsky, who was 26 at the time of 
the murders, gave his version of events to true- 
crime writer Brian McDonald for his 2009 book 
In the Middle of the Night: The Shocking True Sto- 
ry of a Family Killed in Cold Blood. McDonald 
allegedly paid Komisarjevsky $300 for his story 
and in the course of visiting and corresponding 
with him, appears to have been charmed by the 
killer. McDonald’s affection for “Joshua” is al- 
most as creepy as “Joshua” himself 

Two years ago came an HBO documentary. 
The Cheshire Murders, which was the first time 
many outside Connecticut saw images of the 
crime: the charred remains of the Petit house, 
baby photos of the girls, jerky security camera 
footage of Hawke-Petit at the bank, looking like 
an average suburban mother, which is exact- 
ly what she had been until the previous night. 
“People in town refer to it as ‘Cheshire’s 9/11,’” 
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LAW & DISORDER: 
Petit, surrounded 
by family, talks to 
press after Joshua 
Komisarjevsky, 
one of the men 
convicted of killing 
Petit’s wife and 
daughters, gets 
the death penalty, 
which was recently 
overturned. 


a friend of the Petits says in the HBO documen- 
tary. “Life was one way, and then it’s another.” 

THE PAIRING OF Komisarjevsky and Hayes 
would have been comical, were it not so horrible. 
The duo were a malevolent Quixote and Panza, 
transplanted from dusty Spain to Connecticut, 
a state of silent factories, hedge fund mansions 
and strip malls, rivaled only by New Jersey in its 
juxtapositions between wealth and poverty. 

Steven J. Hayes was a pudgy crack addict who 
could barely mastermind a ham sandwich. As 
a child, he was abused by a baby sitter, which a 
forensic psychiatrist would later testify led him 
to develop a sneaker fetish. He was first arrested 


at i6; by the time of the Cheshire murders, when 
he has 44, Hayes had been in jail or prison on 26 
separate occasions, mostly for minor stuff that 
portended no murderous intent. His two broth- 
ers, both of whom appear in The Cheshire Mur- 
ders, show an arresting absence of compassion 
for their sibling, their bloodlust at once deeply 
personal and utterly dispassionate. 

“Fuck the trial,” says Matthew Hayes. “Flip 
the switch.” 

“I hope it doesn’t even go that far,” says 
Brian Hayes. “I hope somebody puts a bullet in 
his head outside the courtroom.” 

Joshua Komisarjevsky is the more intriguing 
of the two, a kid with money and looks who 
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never managed to trade on either. He was ad- 
opted at birth by a family that, on the paternal 
side, boasted both White Russians and New 
England blue-bloods. Komisarjevsky’s adop- 
tive father, Benedict, was an electrician, while 
his mother was a school librarian; both parents 
were devout Baptists who sometimes spoke in 
tongues. As a child, Komisarjevsky was diag- 
nosed as having oppositional defiant disorder. 
He was abused by an adoptive brother and, lat- 
er, abused an adoptive sister. His mother pulled 
him out of school and educated him at home 
and, for a time, at a Christian academy. 

Whether out of boredom or psychic distress, 
Komisarjevsky started to break into houses in 
his early teenage years. “He was breaking into an 
average of eight houses a week in Cheshire” by 
1994, according to McDonald. “There 

was something sexual about the act 

of burglarizing houses for Joshua.” 
Eventually, Komisarjevsky tried to kill 
himself and was brought to a psychiat- 
ric hospital. But, as McDonald wrote, 
his parents were distrustful of psychi- 
atric medicine, so they sent him to a 
religious camp in Maine where he’d 
previously spent summers. When he 
returned to Connecticut after a series 
of odd jobs and diversions, he dealt 
drugs and used drugs. “He was out of money,” 
McDonald wrote, “and had very few friends.” 

In 2006, both men were at a halfway house in 
Hartford. In Connecticut, an ancient colony of 
Puritans, there were some who had clearly been 
blessed by that severe and silent God, graced 
by good things from birth. Others, though, lan- 
guished in the shadows, mired in some cosmic 
disfavor they could not escape. 

A FEW YEARS AGO, you could listen to a con- 
fession like the one Komisarjevsky made only 
if you wrote letters and made phone calls, pes- 
tering the cops and courts until they finally 
relented, though probably not without calling 
you a voyeuristic creep. Today, you can hear 
the roughly 90 -minute audio recording of the 
confession on YouTube, the screen filled with 
a mug shot in which Komisarjevsky looks like a 


kid still too drunk to know where he has woken 
up. Whether you should listen to that confes- 
sion is a complicated question. The recording 
proved so unnerving when played in court that 
the judge excused the jury for the day partway 
through. So caveat emptor. 

It’s not that Komisarjevsky offers especially 
gruesome detail; nor does he have a psycho- 
path’s equanimity, a chilly lack of affect. He 
sounds, instead, like a freshman in the princi- 
pal’s office, aware that he has fucked up big time 
but still confident in his innate goodness and, 
maybe, his ability to get out of this very large 
pickle. He is definitely a killer, but he is just as 
definitely a child: “Obviously, I should have 
done better.” 

AFTER DETAILS of the Cheshire murders came 
to light, some wondered why Petit had not 
escaped sooner. Why had he run out of the 
house, not up the stairs to the second floor? 
Erom prison, Komisarjevsky charged Petit with 
having been a “coward.” 

In The Rising, D’Agostino wrote that Petit, who 
was taking a blood thinner at the time, “had 
lost seven pints of blood [and] thought the two 


able-bodied men upstairs had a loaded gun.” He 
describes Petit as “almost lifeless” as paramed- 
ics rushed him to a hospital in Waterbury. 

Somewhat improbably. The Rising, a book 
about a triple murder, ends on a happy note: 
Petit is once again a father and a husband, “try- 
ing to add bricks and mortar to his new life, a lit- 
tle more every day,” in D’Agostino’s words. Petit 
sought— and got— the death penalty for both men 
(although the state’s highest court recently ruled 
against capital punishment, effectively relegat- 
ing both men to life in prison). He also started a 
charitable foundation commemorating his wife 
and daughters, which he continues to run today. 

Some in the state’s Republican establishment 
wanted him to run for office, but Petit refused, 
citing a desire to spend time with his family. 
It was his second family. He knew it could be 
taken away, just like his first. □ 


THE CONFESSION PROVED 
UNNERVING THAT THE JU 
EXCUSED THE JURY FOR T 
DAY PARTWAY THROUGH. 
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CHANGING ■ 
THE CHANNEL 


Captain celebrates 
the old-school bravery of 
the man who first swam 
from England to France 


THE SWIMMER was 
tiring rapidly. “His circu- 
lation had begun to fail 
in his lower limbs, and 
he was obliged to have 
recourse to stimulants,” 
wrote a reporter who had 
tagged along in a boat. 

In the end, no brandy or 
medicinal potion was 
enough to avert what one 
newspaper later dubbed 
a “complete farce.” J.B. 
Johnson had to aban- 
don his 1873 attempt to 
swim across the English 
Channel. Though at 23 


Johnson appeared to 
be in the ideal physical 
shape to complete the 
swim, his failure only 
confirmed what his con- 
temporaries in Victorian 
England already believed: 
that the obstacles posed 
by the channel were too 
great to overcome. The 
water is notoriously cold 
even in midsummer, 
and a vexing mixture of 
currents and tides makes 
it impossible to swim the 
roughly 22 miles from 
England to France in a 
straight line. 

However, Johnson’s 
failure only made Mat- 
thew Webb’s success two 
years later all the more 
miraculous. A new film 
by director Justin Hardy 
celebrates the forgotten 
hero who first conquered 
the channel. Filmed as a 
conventional costume 
drama. Captain Webb 
gleefully stacks the odds 
against its Webb (Warren 
Brown) . For one, few in 
Britain in the mid-i870s 
knew anything about 
swimming, let alone 
how to train someone to 
take on such a challenge. 
Worse still, Webb’s coach, 
the excitable Professor 
Becl<with (Steve Oram), 
admits that he does not 


know how to swim. In 
one effort to teach his pu- 
pil better technique, the 
intrepid instructor catch- 
es a frog and tells Webb 
to emulate the slippery 
creature’s movements. 

It’s not surprising when 
Webb’s first attempt to 
cross the channel fails. 

Abandoned by his fam- 
ily and financiers, Webb 
takes Becl<with’s daugh- 
ter as a consolation prize. 
Quite the English rose, 
Agnes (played by Georgia 
Maguire) is a champion 
swimmer. More than 
just Webb’s love interest, 
she’s his only remaining 
supporter— even going 
so far as to offer her body 
to Webb’s American 
rival, Paul Boyton (Terry 
Mynott), if he’ll stop 
sabotaging the captain’s 
next attempt. Fortu- 
nately, Boyton declines. 

A brilliant showman, 
Boyton has the tempered 
vitriol, posturing and 
noisy brinkmanship that 
make for the perfect 
antagonist to Webb’s shy 
determination. 

As the captain em- 
barks on his final— and 


eventually successful- 
attempt, the director 
intercuts the swimming 
with a scene in which 
Webb tries and fails to 
rescue a fellow seaman. 
Though that scene is 
based on truth, it fails to 
explain the captain’s haz- 
ardous obsession with 
swimming the channel. 
As the exhausted 
swimmer is besieged by 
jellyfish, his skin peeling 
off, it seems like his ratio- 
nale wasn’t redemption 
but a result of Webb’s 
Victorian sensibilities. 

Webb is often per- 
ceived as the “inventor” 
of extreme sports, for 
the ways in which he 
pushed the physical and 
technological limits of 
his time. The less we’re in 
danger of getting killed in 
our day-to-day, the more 
some of us crave expe- 
riences that hint at our 
mortality. But Webb be- 
longed to a Victorian cult 
of “manliness,” where 
valor was the ultimate 
goal, not excitement 
for its own sake. He saw 
himself as a loyal servant 
to his country, and he 
considered chivalry and 
persistence as important 
as success. □ 
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“The Middle East 
crisis may salvage 
a whole raft of 
military toys 
that just weeks 
j ago seemed 
1 destined for the 
scrap heap, from 
futuristic space weapons to old- 
fashioned battleships. 'The defense 
contractors are going to cash 
in,' says Congresswoman Pat 
Schroeder. 'There are days when 
I wonder if they didn’t put Saddam 
Hussein up to this whole thing.'” 
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Conquest Classic Moonphase 





